
Changing places at 
CHATHAM HOUSE: Philip- 
pa Ingram talks to David Watt 
who is to be replaced as direc- 
tor at the end of this month by 
James Eberle (page 10) 

Two institutions in trouble: 
David Jobbins visits WEST 
MIDLANDS college of higher 
education which the NAB be- 
lieves should be closed, and 
Peter Scott reports from 
HULL university where 
morale is slowly reviving two 
years after the UGC cuts (page 
11 ) 

Navigating for Newton . . . W. 
E. A. Mokin discusses the in- 
tellectual contribution of the 
sovonteonth century natural 
philosopher and priest GAS- 
SENDI who it has been 
claimed was one of the forerun- 
ners of Newton (page 12) 

MAURICE EVANS reviews 
A New Mimesis by A. D. 
Nuttall which discusses the 
representation of reality in 
Shakespeare and in the process 
disputes many of the orthodox- 
ies of modern literary criticism 
(page 14) 



K. W. Davies discusses the 
final years of BUKHARIN 
from his defeat by; Stalin in 
1929 over collectivization to 
his execution in .1988, which 
are the subject of a new book by 
Roy Medvedev (page ; 16) 
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The dog that did not bark 


As Sherlock Holmes pointed out it is 
the dog that docs not bark which is 
sometimes more significant- A few 
weeks ago it was announced that the 
Department of Education and Science 
hacf commissioned Sheffield City 
Polytechnic and the North East Lon- 
don Polytechnic to carry out joint 
research into the institutional effects of 
(he National Advisory Body's present 
planning exercise. The sum involved, 
£30,000, is much too little. But then no 
Government wants to pay too much 
for the scrutiny of its own policies, 
particularly if they may have malignant 
consequences. The case of the Metro- 
politan Police and the recent Policy 
studies Institute report is bound to 
come to mind. 

However the Sheffieid/NELP re- 
search is a start. The NAB exercise is 
not to go entirely unstudied. When its 
success or failure comes to be derided 
and its effectiveness assessed there will 
be something more than rhetoric and/ 
or abuse on which to base a final 
judgment. Sadly the same cannot be 
saia of the much more serious contrac- 
tion of the universities which followed 
the University Grants Committee’s 
discriminatory distribution of the 
much reduced recurrent grant in 1981 - 
which Is where the dog that did not 
bark comes in. Unlike the present 
NAB exercise the earlier UGC opera- 
tion has gone completely unresear- 
ched. 

There are two possible explanations 
for this extraordinary neglect. The first 
is that whatever disinclination the 
Government may feel about the NAB 
research must have been much stron- 
ger in the case of the university cuts. 
Their effects were certain to be malig- 
, nant. The DES already knew that; It 
had the UGC's own strongly worded 
memorandum on file (when it had not 
been mislaid) which warned oF the 
grave damage that the proposed ex- 
penditure cuts would cause to universi- 
ties. To fund research that would dot 
all the ‘T’s and cross all the ’Vs must 
have appeared an almost masochistic 
superfluity, 

Second, there were clearly constitu- 
tional problems. In one Sense the UGC 
Is merely a branch Of the DES. It is 
staffed by civil servants Bnd has no 
udependent' capacity to commission / 
research. Tn Mother sense it is an - 
independent, agency which until the 
very recent past preferred to keep the 
DES in the dark on many important 
questions. § 0 . for the DES to have gone • 
ahead andtcoiifmissioned research ab- > 
but the effects of the univerelty cats 
woiild have seemed a breach of consti- 
tutional etiquette. . So the UGC 
could n’t do It and the DES wouldn't do 
it, : : . . ' 

Out i\ should have been done. 
Par-riaching decisions with the most 
radical consequences were taken with- 


out being subject to any independent 
academic monitoring, whatever de- 
tailed bureaucratic monitoring the 
UGC may itself have carried out. Nor 
is it all tne post. For further cuts in 
expenditure on universities, although 
less serious than those in 1981, have 
already been announced. As we move 
Into the period of demographic decline 
with its contested consequences for 
student demand these cuts may be 
intensified. 

Moreover the new chairman of the 
UGC, Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer, is 
encouraging universities to take part in 
a “great debate” about their future. He 
has invited them to answer 28 ques-. 
dons, some of which touch on the 
fundamental operation of the system. 
Yet because or the absence of proper 
information about the effects of the 
first round of UGC cuts in 1981-83, 
this new debate is having to take place 
on the most insecure Foundations. It is 
difficult enough to know where we are, 
or should be, going; that difficulty is 
compounded if in many crucial re- 
spects we do not know where we are to 
start with. 


harder cases. The heads begin to 
shake. Nothing more seems to need to 
be said. The action is then more 
appropriately described in the fifth 
column on this page - if it were not for 
the real and painful consequences that 
“informed prejudice" brings in its 
train. For the example of Hull (page 
11), another university that has not 
won the UGC’s recent admiration, 
shows that the gap between real 
achievement and assumed achieve- 
ment can be frighteningly wide. 

If anything the danger is greater now 
than it was in 1981. The UGC has 
become more attentive to the nods and 
winks of politicians, and politicians of 
course thrive on “Informed prejudice” 


Informed prejudice" 
because it is usually all they nave to go 
on. So the reputations of individual 
universities are made or unmade in the 
corridors of powerful gossip by people 
who can't quite remember wnere the 
campus is in X.The UGC of course will 
object to this caricature of how deci- 
sions get taken. It will point to its 
mountain of data, the accumulated 
experience of its members, the reg- 
ularity of its visitations. Yet gossipy 
reputations can far too easily establish 
a prior context, a framework of pre- 
judiced assumptions that then con- 
taminate detailed decisions. 

Of course there can be no absolute 
defence against such prejudice. Even 
an open and representative NAB will 
hove to fall back on “judgmental 
overlays". The best defence is vigi- 
lance, most especially on the part of 
those who make up the gossipy net- 
works from which these informal but 
influential views emerge. They should 
constantly ask themselves: am l really, 
sure that X university is that bad7 and; 
is Y university really still as good as it 
was when I last thought about it? 

But another defence is research. A 
property scholarly investigation into 
the effects of the 1981 cuts on indi- 
vidual universities would two advan- 
tages. First, it would help us all to clear 
our minds of accumulated prejudices 
and face the university system as it 
really is today. Second, it would be 
able to measure the outcomes, not just 
the intentions, of the macro-policies of 
the Government and the micro-poli- 
cies of the UGC and Institutions. So we 
would be able to sec not only what job 
needed to be done but also whether it 
was getting done. 

Finally, of course, proper research 
into the separate fates of universities 
and into their collective fate would 
provide a firm foundation on which to 
build a great debate - which would 
pliase tne Government - or to de- 
scribe to maximum effect the damage 
and diseconomy of which the UGC so 
eloquently but privately warned in 
• 1980 - which would please the rest of 
us. . . 


So there is a danger that the grand 
old principle of ‘‘informed prejudice” 
will continue to hold sway, fn con- 


versations across lunch tables, at 
receptions, and in committee rooms 
(nearly all in London) a view will 
emerge of which universities have 
coped sensibly with the earlier contrac- 
tion and which appear to have made a 
mess of it. This view will never of 
course become sufficiently formal or 
concrete to be challenged. Neverthe- 
less it will steer the future fates of 
individual universities as decisively as 
similar views at the turn of the decade 
steered the contraction that Is : now 
almost complete. 

As with past examples of “informed 
prejudice’’ at work the view will be 80 
per cent on target, 15 per cent off 
target but still on the board and 5 per 
cent terribly and unfairly wrong. It is 
even possible to discern this view in 
embryo. Of the hardest hit universities 
in 19 b 1. Aston and Salford ate seen as 
having done rather wei| - the former 
no doubt because the furious rows in 
the university are seen as evidence that, 
tough and painful decisions are being 
taken , the latter because no one really 
• wants to tangle with Its vice chancellor 
John Ashworth (although they may 
feel less inhibited when the now not- 
too-dlstant time comes when he be- 
cotpes over-exposed in the media and 
goes the way of the Rhodes Boysons). 

Bradford is also probably Jo, the 
clear. There the contraction seems to 
have managed fairly crisply, But Stirl- 
ing, Keele - now we ate getting into 
harder cases. The heads begin to 1 
clear. Thre the contraction seems to 
have managed fairly crisply. But Stirl- 
ing, Keele - now we are getting into 


Another dog that has not barked 
recently, but will certainly batk much 
more loudly :in future, -is Scottish 
ution-TT 

P*tor 

totheiinlvefcrttl 


British -mould. To the extent, that the 
universities in future: have to defer 
mofd: to a national authority It is to.be ' 
thd. University Grant Cdbunittee and/ , 
Or tbe Dcpartmem of Education and 
jMeifcebpth .firmly leafed in London. 
Thc!;StoW»h,^ Wclsji, 

rtjtn.enslon: 1* utterly ignored. 1 ■ . j- .. 

e tjrgticd that this. 

■ mwi » o. renect the actual 
constitutional' ppdtiota 1 . 1 The Scottish . 
universities aft funded . through the 
UG$. and: tne- DES not the; Scottish'; 
Education Department ft the sponsor^ ■ 


The Scottish dimension 


the rase five years ago; now that the 
larger fever has died down this particu- 
lar issue had dwindled Into igndrable 

M .ft®* - . .that would 1 be, a dangerously,' 
complacent? conclusion fOr , three 
. reasons. -Flftt, bpinlon within the Scot- / 
( tlsh universities has shifted,;, partly 1 
1 perhaps because of a discreet growth in 
natfonaUit feeling, '• purtly certainly 
.tag®* the UOODES system has, 
recently delivered not generous re- 
sources but debilitating eats. It is not at 
all clear that the Scottish universities 

. tiem again .bicomes a tivc issue 


the breeze, the universities are certain 
to be affected by movements on the 
other side of Scotland’s more ragged. 

^ . ‘ t 

';' TWrd, all 'universities English and 
■ Scottish are likely over the next ten 
' years to become much more heavily 
engaged m continuing education, a 
■process that. is certain to emphasize 
.their regional and even local roles. In 
England the universities* regional and 
.local (tiraepslop mby have to be built 
(of rebuilt) brick by brick from the 



hlgheir 

example - of , the. National 


Scottish; 


wmext in which its universities can. 
icMIust their roles to tjie new dr- 
cumtiances of the i990s.T . 

7 So it u almost certainly a mistake to 
imagine that the devolution dog will 
never bark again, and .pjoba 


What d’you think about Doctor 
Wemitz, then? 

What’s that? 

Doctor Wernitz. You haven't 
heard? 

No. 

Well, I must admit that I was a 
little shocked. I mean, after all 
those years. 

What are you talking about? 

Apparently, he’s left his wife. 
Maureen? 

Oh yes, No doubt about it. And 
shacked up with a woman called 
Suzie. 

Well, it’s very distressing. But I 
suppose It’s their business, real* 
ly. As long as it doesn’t affect the 
department in any way. 

Well, it wouldn’t be so bad if he 
was the only one. But then 
there’s Doctor Rayburn. 

Doctor Rayburn? What’s she 
been up to? 

Left Roger. 

And what now? Living by her* 
self? 

Oh no. Cohabiting with some 
fellow called Jules. 

Jules? 

Hiat's it. J-U-L-E-S. 

Well, I wish them well. Whatever 
tiie rights and wrongs of the 
situation. It's their life and the? 
have to get on with It. . 

Not that other departments are 
much better. Certainly nol 
medieval theology. 

Medieval theology? 

Oh yes. Professor Painthurst. i 
Haven’t you heard? 

What about her? Not that I’m ill 
that interested In purely I* 7 ' 
sonal ... • ' 

Apparently Nigel’s left her. JuJ! 

Wdf^donT suppose our talking . ; 
about It will ... ' . , 

It seems to have left her entirely 
by herself. 

I suppose so. ' . j 

No doubt about. Completely , 

isolated. r . 

Look, vice chancellor, I kw 
this may sound Just a shade 1*“ 
to you, but quite honatb. 
not quite as interested w yj? 
seem to be in the various aftf* M 
and domestic upheavals o ;/ 

colleagues.. It seems tom 
well, people' are entitled to. 
certain amount of privacy^ . r. 
comes to personal raatWjg •- 
If you’ll excuse me for ' ■y B g, . 
your sort of curiosity . 


j 

ties. I mean, how on 
you come by all this 
Information? Haye 
spying on these unto***"*** , 
people? . >j 

. Not at all; Professor UpP^;. 
What then? ; .J. 

Merely reading my first bate* /■ -.j 
. Christmas cards. . / . ' I 


on was all 
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V alue for money Relief and hardship in science vote 




byNgaioCrequer 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State (or Education has asked vice 
duiiicellors to consider a Rayner-lype 
family into the efficiencey of the 
universities. 

He raised the question at last week’s 
private talks with representatives from 
ibe Committee of Vice Chancellors 
nd principals which discussed the 
asoe at its meeting last Friday. Initial 
talks have been held between their 
officials and Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer, chairman of the Univeraity 
Grants Committee. 

The impetus to improve the efficien- 
cy of the universities is understood to 
mve originated in the Prime Minister’s 
office. 

Vice chancellors have made it clear 
to the UGC that their response to the 
Department of Education and Science 
will depend on what kind of inquiry 
«trald take place. They would not 
object to an Inquiry into purchasing of 
goods and equipment, support ser- 
vices, and general administration. 

The review of the research council 
wpport services set up on Rayner lines 
to October, which reported in 
September, would be an acceptable 
. sjjdel. .That inquiry reported that 
wings of more than £3m a year, and 
05,6 than TOO jobs could be made in 
. purchasing, estate manage- 
■wt, workshops and library services, 
it itso suggested selling off surplus 
pwpeny. . ( 

But vice chancellors would not agree. 
>ny. review that sought to assess 
wdemjc. staff performance or the 
'SuL 1 5 fj? ean » i They would argue, 
S WJ&wpported by the UGC, 
UGC does that job anyway, 
fowl wou * d be Improper for an 
' "pey to Interfere. The UGC 
a dose watch on jtaff - student 
and on performance and viabil- 
nLni M evidenced by its 

iifJl ^“‘sions on pharmacy at 
ffiftSf /“d. in oceanography. 

■ ®k° u *ely to toll the 

hS™! 1 *5“ 01118 of the last few ye®” 

(h^ ant to administration 
I rijaore savings would be diffi- 
S* twinirM. ConverseI y > the universi- 
^'wJnqSty. no,h ^ ng t0 fear from 
'tol befog canvassed is the Idea of a 
waun .educational consiiltantcy 
° wpuld review services and man- 


agement throughout the system, aided 
by UGC officials. Draft terms of 
reference are being considered. 

The universities already undertake 
their own reviews. Some jftOOm a year 
is spent on equipment and the Com- 
mittee on University Purchasing has 
made savings worth millions of 
pounds. 

Sir Keith also asked the vice chan- 
cellors for a full report on tenure, the 
subject of a clash between ministers 
ana two University of London col- 
leges. 

Royal Holloway and Bedford Col- 
leges are expected to drop a clause 
permitting dismissal on grounds of 
redundancy from the draft of a private 
Bill needed for their merger to go 
ahead. The clause was put in a joint 


ahead. The clause was put in a joint 
working party of the two colleges 
because tne Government seemed like- 


ly to insist on redundancy as a reason 
for dismissal. 

But a joint committee preparing the 
Bill for consideration by tne college 
councils in March has recommended 
that it should be deleted. Professor 
Dorothy Wedderbum, principal of 
Bedford and chairman of the commit- 
tee. reported a very strong reaction 
against the proposal from staff who Celt 
it would be baa not only for the sake oK 
existing staff but for the future of the 
profession. 

A large majority of the governing 
bodies of non-medicai schools had also 
Shown unwillingness to adopt anything 
but good cause or ill health as reasons 
for dismissal. ' 

The committee Bgreed that although 
their decision meant the Bill might be 
opposed in Parliament, the new in- 
stitution would be at a disadvantage 
not only In recruiting staff but if farther 
cuts had to be made by London 
University In the 1990s. 

• The University of Leeds has 
withdrawn its original offer to take on 
45 extra students in both 1984/85 and 
1985/86. A spokesman said that be- 
cause of the Government’s revision of 
the provisionally announced grant to 
universities, Leeds could “no longer 
leave its offer on the table," 

Before the latest announcement of a 

f rant reduction from £1,21 3m to 
1, 211m, the university said it would 
be prepared to offer places to 30 new 
engineering students and 15 science 
students. . . 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Relief for the Science and Engineering 
Research Council's problems in meet- 
ing international subscriptions and 
hard times for the Natural Environ- 
ment and Agriculture and Food Re- 
search Councils were signalled by the 
science budget allocations for 1984—85, 
announced last week. 

Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of State 
for Education and Science told the 
House of Commons the division of the 
£549m science vote for next year would 
include: £277.8m for the Science and 
Engineering Research Council; 
£1 17.2m for the Medical Research 
Council; £46.5m for the Agriculture 
and Food Research Council; and £22m 
for the Social Science Research 
Council. 

As expected, the Fellowship of En- 
gjneering receives £\S0,000 grant-in- 
aid for the first time, and the rest of the 
money goes to the Royal Society 
(£5. 3m) and the Natural History 
Museum (£14.15m). 






The £6m added to the total budget 
for increased costs of international 
subscriptions all opes to the SERC. 
However, this wlllnot be the end of the 
debate about Britain's contribution 
the European Nuclear Research Cen- 
tre (CEKN) in Geneva, the main 
source of subscription pressure this 
year. The SERC and the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils will 
shortly announce a joint Inquiry into 
particle physics, to be completed in the 
first half of 1984. This will include a 
further review of the case for con- 
tinuing Britain's membership of 
CERN. 

For the AFRC and NERC, the 
allocations confirm the first reduction 
of level funding, as first proposed by 
the ABRC last year. The reduction is 
masked in the case of NERC by an 
Increase In earmarked money for the 
British Antarctic Survey. These two 
councils deride. the £500,000 added to 
the budget for restructuring between 
them, but still suffer overall reductions 
in cash for existing programmes. The 
shares given to the other two councils. 


As Christmas 
celebrations 
abound this week, 
students qf Saint 
David's University 
CoJfegtfLarapeier, 
University of . 
Wales, are 
marking the . ' 
Swedish winter 
(bast of Santa 
Lucia, 

' The festival seed 
the crowning of the 
“Queen of Light” - 
thw year first year 
student Sarah 
Thomas from the 
university's ’ 
Swedish unit- who 
carries a wreath of 
leaves and lighted 
candles on her 
bead. 


Unions plan revolt on CNAA quality rankings 


^Kwenpold, " 

revolt . of academic 
wards '• Bind panels of the 
AshhU.\' Pr National Academic 
following the 
i»Oh.fsi~^ton to. continue provid- 
t0 thc * v ' at * ohaI 

don of Uidverdtv 


.55S^#S*a^, todireuss 


HiriAl-- to 01SCUS8 

5fc. on <*>• CNAA decWon 


establish a working party on how the 
quality rankings could be provided. • 
Natfhe had received large numbers of 
letters supporting Its stand against 
participation In rankings, and ttie 
CNAA would find it very difficult to 
carry through the policy next year, he 

“As an association we are going to 
advise our members .very, very strong- 
ly that they shouldn’t take part. It is fa 
nobody’s interest that H should gO 
ahead, whether or not It is the. form 
town and countr^planning took, be- ■ 
cause ft would simply break down 
: • completely the relationship between 
Institutions and the OIAA ; he j said. . 


power and potential inconsistencies of 

But it would face resistance through- 
out institutions, according to Preston 
Polytechnic director.. Mr Eric Robin- 
son. "The council does not seem to 
understand that it depends for ife 

they thfok they can do this unilaterally 
theV may get a shock. I have never 


training at West Midlands College, 
Walsall, will end this year, almost 
. certainly meaning the colleges' will 
dose,’ 


^ Natihe’s higher 

' Mr . 


ttonal visna. inoww - v , ■ V i ll ..n 
CNAA and setting; dp . 
panels to be separate from . 

SibieOt boards - ' the.’ council . also 

• . ” _ j rfth ruBliiSBtioh 




- ’a- neWt committee tor. ,awiu»iu.r — 
J- institutional pOli^ and 


and validation’'. : _ . ' • . 

•Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State of Education and Science, thU 
week announced his unreserved 
approval of the NatiooaJ ' Advtoy 
Body's 1984/85 planning exorrise, 
thereby inareatihg student places but 
dosing two college^ and; bt Jeut M 
li-courses. •' • jl 

Despite fiferce lobbying in 'Karat 
(; days, this means that . jntake to all; 

' advanced i’coii'HPf atj.^qningtonjrojr..: 
VIegei Kens, s apd: _all : except teftchtijr ; 


: dude two in town and country plan- 
ning, . at Liverpool and Trent 
Polytechnic and two at Bristol 
Polytechnic (environmental health 
'ana BSc technology with business 

■ rtU sfr Keith’s letter points out that the 
exercise planning numbers, courses 
and costs. per student for 1984/5 has 
. resulted In more student places -r 2 ,000 
up to 265,500 - lower unit costa, aqd a 
shift away from arts to sdeneg and' 
. business. subjects,, arid from London 
■ apd the Home'. Counties, to othor 
regftiia. ,Tbebdvancedifurtner edqca- 
tron pool, whs incrensed to £5 80,5m 
•ftmpared, trith £560. 6jp in ; 198^4. . 


also in line with ABRC recommenda- 
tions, are at thc same level as last year. 

Thc pattern will begin to shift again 
next year with movement of money 
bac' i councils pushing through res- 
tructuring. This has now been 

S rovedby the ABRC in spite of thc 
ire to secure any appreciable in- 
crease in tiie overall budget for this 
end. Thc SERC and MRC will both 
forfeit half a per cent of their alloca- 
tions in 1985-86 and one and a half per 
cent in 1986-87 to help smooth over 
shifts of priorities ana institute clo- 
sures in tne AFRC and NERC. This 
loss, which will amount to £6m in the 
second year, may mean cutbacks in the 
two contributing councils. The MRC is 
already looking at adjustments in its 
grants to universities to help meet the 
expected levy. 

The only hope for avoiding loss of 
funds for these two councils now is a 
more persuasive argument from the 
ABRC for additional restructuring 
money to be added to the science vote 
next year. 

Inquiry call 
over merger 

byOlgaWojtaB 
Scottish Correspondent 

The bat fie lines are being drawn over a 
potential inquiry into a higher educa- 
tion merger in Aberdeen. 

The Secretary of Stato fof Scotland 
has had his first talks with the princip- 
als of Aberdeen University, Robert 
Gordon's Institute of Technology and 
Aberdeen College of Education. The 
university court called for an Inquiry 
into a merger between the three in- 
stitutions 10 months ago. 

Professor George McNlcol, princip- 
al of Aberdeen University, said follow- 
ing his confidential meeting with the 


Scottish Secretary, Mr George Youn- 
ger, and the mast senior officials of the 
Scottish Education Department, that 
thc otjds of an inquiry being estab- 
lished were "six to four on.” 

There had been allegations that the 
university was trying to strengthen its 
own position by merging with the two 
colleges, but. Professor McNlcol said 
there had been Indications from the. 
University Grants Committee that the 
university would be more favoured in 
coming years. 


would be, he said, But the two college- 
principals, who this week met the Mr 
Younger and second rank officials, 
have urged n national rather Ilian local 
inquiry. 

The Institutional responses from the 
colleges which have never been offi- 


cially approached by the university, 
have been guarded. They say they do 
not see the need for an inquiry. 

But Dr Peter Clarke, principal of 


HOST, jold Mr Younger that since 
public disquiet had been growing since 
F&bruMg, the issues Involved had to bC 

“I might prefer a local inquiry 
because of the prominence It would 
give ROIT," said Dr Clarke. “But this 
needs more than a discussion of nuts 
and bolts, and since rightly or wrongly 
an, Aberdeen decision would beseenqs 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


lie wirs to me otto 


Implications of the Police Bill for research 


Sir, - Although much has been written 
on the threat to research caused by 
cutbacks in Funding, little attention 
appears to have been paid to a possible 
threat of a different Kind and coming 
from a different quarter - namely the 
provisions of the Police and Criminal 


Evidence BUI currently in its Com- 
mons Committee stage. Paris of this 
Bill, If passed in its present farm, 
would give the polioe new powers to 
enter and search premises for evidence 
of certain kinds of criminal offence. It 
would not be necessary for the owners 
or occupiers of those premises them- 


selves to be suspected of any offence. 
It would be sufficient for the police to 
have “reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing” that there is material on the 
premises likely to be of substantial 
value to the investigation of an off- 
ence, If this is the case then, under 
certain conditions the police may 
obtain a search warrant or a disclosure 
order. 

While these new powers may seem 
far removed from the daily uves of 
social researchers, the Bill, as present- 
ly drafted, could well give the police 
the right to search, examine and seize 


Old evidence RIBA visit 


Sir, - It is not absolutely clear, but the 
statistical information on which Peter 
Colllsoii's article ( THES , November 
18} is based appears to be getting on 
for 20 years old. It is dear that it was 
elicited from persons who were then 
over 21. And what information! In 
those days, 88 per cent of Oxford 
residents had either been into Christ 
Church (which contains a cathedral) or 
■had walked through the Meadow. 

The majority of residents of York 
and Reading had seen the new uni* 


Sir, - I have read with interest the 
acticle “Criticism built on rocky 
foundations” (TOES, November 4) 
and the subsequent correspondence, 
and would like to comment as follows. 

If one were objectively and from 
“cold 11 , to read the final report of the 

S nstitute of British Architects 
Visiting Board to the Oxford 
t would not read as the stuff of 
which revolutions and major argu- 
ments are made .... Furthermore, if 


vereity buildings (without necessarily 
, ; having been inside them) and pro- 

nounced them attractive to look at. 
(But how many residents can have 
railed to see Leicester's Walt Disney 
castle-style prison, and what does that 
prove?) Does their reply show that 
they may not regard tne demolition 
which made their erecdon possible a 
desecration of north Oxford. And why 
1 is the widespread prejudice against 

; new architecture mitigating in connec- 

tion with attitudes to new university 
; buildings? 

! Collinson repo rts that 

they, iwitirctrilarefl. aged under 1 1 (and 
^^^-''iwfover because "we judged that the 
: 11-plus examination which was then In 

E tion would have effectively ex- 
i the possibility of a university 


one examines the process by which a 
final report from the RIBA Visiting 
Board u arrived at, namely that the 
board visits the school, a draft report is 
prepared, the school is entitled to 


research records and research data. 
Under these circumstances the possi- 
bility of police access to research 
records would mean (hat for certain 
kinds of research, at least, it would no 
longer be possible to give any guaran- 
tee of confidentiality to respondents 
and be sure that that confidentiality 
could be maintained. Yet there are a 
growing number of areas of research 
where confidentiality is a necessary 
condition for ensuring that the data 
collected are accurate, or even for 
carrying out the research at all. 

To date the research community has 


of the Oxford/RIBA Visiting Board. 

1 suspect that two things went 
wrong. First when the draft visiting 
boara report was sent to Oxford, the 
heartache, resentment, lack of confi- 
dence etc produced within the school, 
the uncertainty it raised as to the future 
of the school in the eyes of staff and 
prospective applicants produced a 
most unsatisfactory interregnum 
whose damage, rancour, etc hatilong 
outlasted the final and not totally 
unsatisfactory result. This Is a situation 
from which we all can learn. 

The second matter is the evidence 
on which the visiting board makes or 
appears to make its decision. The 


above 11 "), when asked if they would 
like their children to go to university, 
and, if so, to the local university, most 
said yes to both? So? So what has 
happened since - after all. the 11 -plus 
still operates In Kent, ana elsewhere, 
wtd looks as if it prey spread? The fact 
is that most 18-year-olds don’t go to 
v. : university,, and as Collinson himself 
reports (but does not explain) of those 
wnd do , an increasing number choose 

■ not to go to their local. 

I would like to thirtlrtbat univbrsitles 
are hot faced with ’'aullctl- rewtit- 
mem'' especially among' those bom 
■ since Collinson appears to have done 
his research, but that's what I find. 

Undoubtedly, the important point Is 
that Collinson wants to improve rela- 
tions between town and apwn, But we 
won’t help to do so by Dusreprcseotjntt 
attitudes outside the universities (or 
m), 

Yours sincerely, 

COLIN RADFORD 
Keynes College, 

University of Kent. 

Irish question 

' Sir. r* There are. a number o! ways In 
which Mf Boyce’s review of mv book 
Britain and inland: 19J4-23 [THES 
November ll) is misleading. Might I' 

■■ 1 " ■ cOrrect thwe for ypur reaefers? 

;Mr Boyce criticizes me for malting 
“ex^erated claii^ about my bookj 

make, ; From^ hU ^ro^ew/^nc 
• ; • ' would gather that 1 dismissed entirely 
; the work of other historians . (general- 
ly, he seerris to suggest, without read-. 

. , tarlt), an,d that l Imagined l was the 

. ' only writer on the period to have used 

■ .documentary material. In feet, what.I 
claim is that my book Is the first to 

\ .present an account based entirely on 
; contemporary documents, of the 
events and interventions at the highest 
■■ n , . V« »» r ■■■■■ ; ■■ ■ ; ■■ / 

. Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday mqrning. They should he gs 
short as Possible and written on obe 
side qflbe paper . The editor reserves 


" the ut-Jj^tyta: iatt in* fafotmd them, (f 
meesplry. .;-»/■■■''* :• • .y . 

1 Vi V • i ;•;» X ’••V..V •, • 


comment and object to parts of that 
report, etc etc so that finally an 
acceptable final report is agreed - 
all of which has happened In the 
Oxford case - then this mechanism 
itself cannot be said to be unreason- 
able. 

Furthermore, if one then looks at 
the relationship between the Council 
for National Academic Awards and 
the RIBA Board of visitation, one ha? 
a situation where one body, namely 
the CNAA, examines the academic 
processes through which the students 
pass as a result validates the academic 
standards of the degree course and the 
RIBA, as the professional body, ex- 
amines the product of that degree 
course to ensure that it Is acceptable 
for professional recognition. Then this 
is once again in principle a perfectly 
acceptable and • supportable 
mechanism. 

The question therefore seems to be 
what went wrong in the particular case 


Australia 

Sir, t- jQeoff ( Maslen*B article About the 
future effects on Australian higher 
education' of declining enrolments in 
Australian primary schools (TOES. 
October 14). is, unfortunately, based 

on out-of*date estimates. 

The latest official projections (July 
1983) indicate that the drop In primary 
school student numbers will be a mere 
•5per cent between this year and 1987, 
. after .which enrolment? will start to 
climb again quite steeply. Births have 
increased by 7 per cent in Australia 
since 1979 and migration levels have 
run at unexpectedly high levels. 
Growth of. over 9 per cent on the 1987 
figure Is expected by 3993, returning 


THES article suggested that it Is the 
lowest pass student portfolios. Gibbs- 
Kennet of the RIBA indicates that it is 
In effect all the work the students 
produce. The truth must almost inevit- 
ably lie In practice somewhere be- 
tween the two. Again there does seem 
to be some serious difference of opin- 
ion about standards between the exter- 
nal examiners approved by the RIBA 
ct a], and the visiting board approved 
bv the RIBA et al. In reality, a school 
of architecture produces people, and 
their portfolios, dissertations, etc. are 
really manifestations of how the peo- 
ple's experience and ability is develop- 
ing and the standards ti^ey bayfe 
reached. Perhaps, therefore', -^Wy 
forward would be for the vWtingbwSrd 
in coming to Its derision to interview 
the person With his portfolio - as does 
the external examiner . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

P. E. O’SULLIVAN 

The Welsh School of Architecture 

University of Wales 

Institute of Science and Technology. 

enrolments almost to current levels. 

Adherence to inadequate and super- 
seded projections could result in a 
serious teacher shortage at both prim- 
ary and secondary levels across Au- 
stralia within a few yean. Overall, the 


Country has seen intakes to. primary 
teacher education courses drop by 
about 50 per cent since 1975. Unex- 


pectedly high retention rates in post- 
compulsory school education are likely 
to counteract demographic factors so 
that secondary -school enrolments will 
probably not fall as previously ex- 
pected in the years to 1990. 

A much stronger emphasis on 
teacher education Is essential if Au- 
stralia is to avoid a crisis in teacher 
supply and demand later in the decade. 


given little attention to the possible 
implications of the Police Bill. As the 
BiO is now in committee this would 
seem to be the time for research 
organizations to clarify the nature of 
the implications of the Police Bill and 
take tne appropriate steps to protect 
the activities of current and future 
researchers. 

Yours faithfully, 

Dr DOUGLAS SMITH 
Howard Road. 

Clarendon Park, 

Leicester. 


| DON’S 1 

: DIARY 


Caribbean 

studies 

Sir, - The Centre for Caribbean Stu- 
dies being developed by Goldsmith's 
College {THES, November 25) should 
receive every support and enecurau- 
roent from universities and schools. Ii 
is particularly welcome now that 
opportunities are beginning to openup 
for pupils to include Caribbean, Afri- 
can and Asian literature in school 
syllabuses. Happily, while Mr Winnoa 
James is right to deplore the "appall™ 
and truly scandalous negieer of so? 
dies in Caribbean culture in England, 
the situation is more fertile than your 
report suggests. A number of English 


Sir, - Might I ask what purpose the 
column Don's Diary is meant to 
achieve? Is It Intended to provide an 
Insight Into how splendid chaps 
spend their week and be an example 
to the rest of us? Is It supposed to oe 
witty? Or Is It Just a big ego trip? 

I have no wish to criticize those 
who have written In the column; 1 am 
sure they are aD very good at their 
jobs, but I am also sure that the 
detritus and minutiae of their lives 
has no Interest other than of a 
priirlent nature. Gosh, so his car 
breaks down too; Isn’t he a busy man, 
he manages to fit in time to see his 
wife for live minutes! 

I cannot see how this rubbish 
continues to be printed, except of 
course that there Is probably a big 
queue of people offering to write 
about seven boring days in their life. 
Yours feithhilly, 

JOHN KIRBY 
Site librarian, 

Sheffield City Polytechnic. 

. Government policies to encourage 
greater participation In higher educa- 
tion will almost certainly affect the 
demand for university and college 
places during the latter half of tne 
1980s. When this is viewed together 
with the growing demand for trained 
school teachers, it becomes clear that 
higher education provision in Austra- 
lia will have to expand considerably in 
the foreseeable future. 

Yours sincerely, 

JANE NICHOLLS, 

Research officer, 

Federation of University Staff Asso- 
ciations, 

Melbourne, Australia. 


iqrthc whoH period torn 1914~33> 
l This d isipi »j • so tor as 1 'know, 
justified: certainly Mr Bovce gives no 
evidence’ to challenge It. Moreover la 
suggesting that my description ot "less 
bBTttaan jmt no more- illuminating" 


Iriahslde ^ nlVicb qs qtbersehplara.in the field, t . 


baruasn ; mit no more- illuminating" 
[than memoirs] applies to ail profes- - 
atonal histoty of the period , Mr Boyce ‘ 
completely, misleads r, mV preface, 
where t mention separately thei“m6re 
: recoqt-sfotilos 1 ' wpich havc “usedun- 


published contemporary evidence 1 ', 
saying not .that they fell to. Ummiriate 
foe , events of the'tfrne k but that 'tHeii 1 
authors pave tended to restrict their 


examlfiatiou to spedfic problems’?^ .-■•* 
\j::‘ Attfwbdginntna.of rtiy bibliography 
l- nOtc . that “the following is igtriptly 
■limited to a’ list i of - those reuses 
, specifically referred tp In the text' tod 
. < references'-; ■ and, given : rny'lnteftt to 
bairn iby Study entirely oh contempor- 
ary;; documents, rfefotftofc. iip«w 
; referetta.fo jbdst secondary Worn WM 


tore -leittued- fo«n thb work-of Ken- 

• noth Morgan and Charles Townahend; ' 
tot there. wet bo point in mV narrative 

. where It seemed better to refer to thdir 
Work than to the documents of the 

time. ■ ■ . .. . 

". Mr Boyce’i three criticisms of dbtail 
; -each seem to be based on the assump- 
tion that a Writer has only fo make a r 
pofet in ah academic book or learned 

• journal, font to become a "tnith’Vto 

I regardleM Of their own interpretation ■ 
. orthO^dociunentahr evidence; ( 

: 1. Mr Boyce Criticizes me for .saying 


{there was no, reason to suspect their 
■ loyalty to Bonar Law mid tne Union, 
v Asquith had to.reckon on a combined 

hnwultiAn mJ DtJJ.L -M t i_l_ Vt .i 


; lon^\by Patririh 
■ ■- wpo. s argument Isbased on the curious !; 
: prendre that; one: deduct toth vltSh ■■ 

•M ton i of before.defomiibing' 


toporitfon Of British and Irish Unlon- 
ista which held exactly as many seats 
re his liberals. There was no guarantee 
that the 42. Labour members would 
continue to support Asquith, and so 
the support of the 84 Irish Nationalists 
was indeed -vital, . .. 

1 2 , Mr Boyce accpses rae of perpet- 
ratingjhe “erre*-'’ that the Black and 
Tans began in M&y 1920. In fact I 
, t 55„ mcetin 8 tif ministers on 
i 1W0 at whi«i it was derided to 
SK scheme for 

feWhg a Special Emergcnoy Gendar- 
d * branch of 
■, I then remark: ."Thus was 
■ Dp ret to roqrept.pf thc ,( auxiliary n 
i d\e [Bl^k and-Tans” m d 


universities over the past decade bne 
developed interests in the field. 

To speak only for the University of 
Kent. Caribbean writing has been i 
popular element in the English sod 
French literature degree courses since 
the late 1960s and there have been staff 
exchanges with the University al tfx 
West Indies. From 1976 the unlversiiy 
has offered degrees in African ud 
Caribbean Studies with both Eiigtah 
and French literary emphasis; tlx 
degrees also cover historical work. A 
purely “academic'' approach, how- 
ever, can appear less thrui helpful to tlx 
sodai needs of the community, and i 
particularly important aspect of ibe 
work has been the links with creative 
writing, the founding conference] of 
the Caribbean Artists Movement, lec- 
tures and readings by West Indin 
writers, and the tlourishing African 
and Caribbean Student Organisation 
whose activities have enlivened both 
formal academic work and the life of 
the student body as a whole. 
DAVID BIRMINGHAM (Professor 
of History) 

LYN INNES (Lecturer in English) 
LOUIS JAMES (Professor of English) 
CUVE WAKE (Professor of Moden 
French and African literature) 
MARK KINKEAD-WEEKES (P* 
feasor of English) 

University of Kent. Canterbury. 

Sir, - 1 found the editorial aitide “Rjce 
on the Campus” (THES, 
cember 2) of particular Interest, t* 
statement that black Britons arc 
under-represented, both as , sl 
and teachers within our unlyentti« 
and polytechnics, Is disturbing 
raises once more a whole range » 
questions related to 
sources and opportunities. HafP“? 
i am able to report that within » 
institution (where over 70 per cefj" 
the work is advanced further 
tion) 80 per cent of the student* 
from ethnic minorities, the 
able majority of whom arc 
within the inner London area- Seine 
per cent of the AFE stukn* * 
females and approximately 
of teaching staff ai^ on-whlle. 
all of whom are Principal or 
Lecturers. . ... M 

• If other HE institutions are tomee 

the challenge, as ! nd ^SfS' 
they must examine ca *K u(fci] ti 
recruitment policies for bothatun*. 

and staff. 

LYNDON H. JONES 
South West London College- 

“Black and Tans" - name sutagj 
ly used for the Special 

September 1914 furth® r Hom« 

Uie Liber al/Unlomst tailt 

■ d«i» Thic a o ausible . 


i , . rrrw ,V1 a bj - bwhio, yuw* ox nw.v 

fcnqt mehUoflcd,! haye K 


' .m 1 ue.ianq :. 
Tpis.riatemeot is nqt contradicted by 

’ “-..I-; ■:?- : VL a:i v-’~, 


/ Yoiirs rincerelyi 

r:lvr& UwloR 


S*' 380wi atone * SSJL 
f l-lNe^haj?, Cambridge. 
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Grants-loan system may go on trial 


hy Paul Flather 

njanges in the control or postgraduate 
aajii to business studies students 
could lead to the first authentic trial of 
* mired grants-loan system next year. 

Agreement has just been reached to 
(rtiirfer control over some £450,000 
wrth of mandatory award money 
(rom the Department of Education 
u d Science to the Social Science 
Research Council. It covers students 
going to the London and Manchester 
business schools. 

The council is now very keen to pick 
upproposais from the business schools 
roiWxluce greater flexibility into the 
nurds system. In particular to allow 
-pan awards’’ with students left to top 
up the deficit from loans and savings. 

The idea was first broached by tne 


business schools a few years ago to 
allow more awards to more students 
who were often in their late 20s, highly 
motivated, perhaps with savings and 
with sufficient credit status to secure 
adequate loans. 

ProFessor Peter Moore, director de- 
signate of the LBS, said the idea arose 
because the number of awards were 
falling at the very time the schools 
were anxious to recruit more students. 

“We don’t want just a black and 
white system," he said. “We want to be 
more flexible, more like a halfway 
house. Our students are usually highly 
motivated and we think the state does 
not necessarily have a duty to pay all 
their costs." r 

Details of just how the assets and 
credit status of the students would be 


assessed and how much state funding 
they would be given, are still tn be 
discussed. 

Maintenance awards for Master of 
Business Administration students tak- 
ing two-year taught vocational courses 
are paid currently at the same rate as 
undergraduate awards - up to £1,975 
in London and £1,660 elsewhere. 


Union faces Agricultural 
flat rate researchers 
rise demand begin fight 


by David Jobbins 

A revolt over the way next year’s pay 
rise should be distributed faces resist- 
ance (ram leaders of the college lectur- 
ers’ union. 

They favour a simple percentage rise 
but face demands for a flat rate claim 
from four of the. 14 regions of the 
75,000 member National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

University lecturers are to claim 8 to 


9 per cent next year as well as a range 
of structural demands. A package was 
tndoised by the Association of Uni- 


versity Teachers winter council in Hull 
at the weekend and will be lodged with 
the employers by the end of January. 

The AUT is likely to try to tilt the 
award towards the lower paid but the 
kadeisot the college lecturers’ union 
are opposed to this approach after 
adopting ll for the past two years. 

Already under pressure from the 3 
prr cent target for public sector pay 
the possibility or higher pensions 
wntnbatloni, the Nathuie leadership 
frees a polarization of views among its 
own members. 

This year only two regions favour 
joe compromise compared with eight 
"“* s,n, 8 point in the last pay round 
ttercre. Bui of the four supporting 
lJ East Midlands is a convert 
2!HJ . c ? m P r °tose formula. A 
wona, inner London, is embarras- 
jog w union leaden because its secret- 
■y. Mr Dayid Triesman, was one of 

S^ffi rtw!onh ” tm P te p«- 

x® nt . un l°n loaders, who will be 
JL {no issue over coming 
will be able to comfort them- 
Inal at the moment there is a 
tor majoruy for their proposals. 

^^J^eases for part-time staff 
prionty for the lecturer 1/lecturer 
Ukely to be high on 
Natfhe is pushing for 
th ® j° lnt council on 
SS°W ce 10 consider a draft 
5 a Jor part-timers to be drawn up in 

th?r£L n a slons ’ un * on leaders fear that 
fea«wH 0rnment8 actu ary’s call for 

S SHSS^USS 

■E&watf: 


Victory 



““■■■■■•II WIOIIHMLI, » M1UWII to UC 

doubly keen to secure value for money 
in postgraduate support and to extend 
support for business education. Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, also shares these views. 

But the National Union of Students, 
which has consistently opposed the 
idea of loans, expressed concern. Ms 


Sarah Vealc, NUS vice-president for 
welfare, said: “'Ibis could he an initial 
test for a wider louns system. We have 
never supported giving less money to 
more students. Tnesc may be special 
students hut it could be applied to 
other groups. We will be watching this 
closely." 

The move fits current DES aims to 
pass more control over awards to 
institutions. The Royal College of Art 
now controls its own similar post- 
graduate awards, and other manage- 
ment institutions could follow. 

The LBS currently offers 1 10 places 
each year for its MB A courses, with 
some 50 awards made. Its students 
tend to have little difficulty finding 

} ‘phs. Last year 44 per cent went into 
inancc,27 percent into marketing and 
13 per cent into consultancy. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Institute closures and extensive redun- 
dancies are foreshadowed in the Agri- 
culture and Food Research Council's 
new corporate plan, which was 
approved by the council last week. 

Staff, their unions and some insti- 
tute directors are preparing to fight 
execution of the plan next year - and 
the first demonstrations have already 
taken place. 

The sweeping rationalization out- 
lined in the plan is the product of the 
council's determination to promote 
new priorities, especially in food re- 
search, while adapting to budget cuts 
imposed by the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils. The new financial 
targets were confirmed in this week’s 
science budget announcement. 

The total job losses over the next 
three years nave risen each time the 
AFRC has revised its figures and now 
stand at 800. Up to 500 of these are 
expected to be through compulsory 
redundancy. 

However, the council is still set on 
increasing university support, in 
accord with the ABRC’s wishes. It 
appears that new university grants can 
only be awarded at the expense of jobs 
among institute researchers. 

The corporate plan identifies six 
areas as over-supported at present. 
They include arable crops, cereal 
vereity production, livestock disease, 
fruit, crop protection and animal nutri- 

TTiese programmes will be cut by 
just under £6m, affecting work at 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
the Letcombe Laboratory, Long 



Grassroots protest: researchers from the Agriculture and Food 
Research Council-supported Welsh Plant Breeding Station demons- 
trated In the centre of Aberystwyth last Monday. 


Ashton Research Station, the Plant 
Breeding Institute, the Weed Re- 
search Organisation, East Mailing Re- 
search Station, the National Institute 
for Research in Dairying, Grassland 
Research Institute and others. 

Of these, only the Letcombe labora- 
tory has definitely been proposed for 
closure, though the Weed Research 
Organization in Oxford is also likely to 
disappear. 

These cuts will permit, increases in 
cash for “under-supported” work In 
food science and technology, human 
nutrition, plant molecular biology and 
biochemistry, animal hormones and 
behaviour and electronic control sys- 
terns. ... . 

The AFRC’s plans are likely to be 
raised in Parllmeht early In tne new 


' year, and the council has sent copies of 
the plan to 100 MPs. The Institute of 
Professional Civil Servants has sent 
papers to the same MPs and Is working 
on a detailed commentary on the plan. 

The union argued at last week’s 
council meeting that the plan should be 
published as a consultative document, 
with- no decisipn on whether to go 
qhead. 

Mr Tbny Hall, chairman of the trade 
union side In the AFRC, said: “We 
regret that the council decided to 
publish the corporate plan and to 
implement it without detailed con- 
sultation 'with staff and other in- ‘ 
terested parties.” 

He said that the IPCS would fight to 
retain all the existing AFRC sites. 


YTS shortfall sparks row 




um 


on waiver 

Staff on short term research contracts 
at Edinburgh University will no longer 
have to waive their rights to statutory- 
redundancy pay. 

Edinburgh's Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, which has been 
pressing for a number of years for the 
waiver to be removed, has praised the 
university court's decision, and urged 
other universities to follow suit. 

Virtually all universities oblige re- 
search staff on short term contracts to 
waive their rights both to redundancy 
pay and to unfair dismissal claims. 
Until now, the only Institutions not 
imposing both waivers have been Ox- 
ford, Strathclyde, Imperial College 
and University College, London. 

Edinburgh University has estimated 
that removing the waiver will cost 
around £20,000 annually, afterre- 
covering 41 per cent of the costs from 
the government's redundancy fund. 

. Edinburgh’s principal, Dr John Bur- 
nett, said he was loath to accept 
additional financial comtnltmants for 
the university, but that the waiver 
removal was a proper recognition ot 
the worth of Edinburgh’s researchers. 

: Dr David Blpiman, regional official 
for the AUT, said Edinburgh bad 
. shown that removing, the waiver did 
; dot mean a major financial liability. 
'“This' Is a welcome new deal for-a 
groiip qt wprkers who make' i a vital 
.contribution to the nation s ^ ca |{h- 
. i Apart from' the financial bcnefit , tt)js 


Colleges and local authorities are like- 
ly to react angrily to Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission’s proposal that part 
of fends . underspent on the Youth 
Training Scheme should be allocated 
to the Community Programme. 

The MSC has asked the Treasury If 
£15m of the £120m It now says will be 
underspent on the YTS can oe trans- 
ferred to the Community Programme, 
so to enable it to meet its targets. So far 
the Treasury has refused MSC re- 
quests for an increase in the Commun- 
ity Programme. . - ,, 

Yet the MSC has so far rejected all 
pleas by colleges and local authorities, 


the YTS. 


In n separate letter oh the size and 
balance of next year’s YTS, the MSC 
has told ministers that commissioners 
agreed to a major cut in the number of 


Mode B2 places which are ran by 
colleges ana local authorities. 

The commission is proposing that 
most of the places - 355,000 - should 
be on Mode A schemes run by em- 
ployers - and another 80.000 on Mode 
Bl schemes run through community 
projects, training workshops and in- 
formation technology centres. : 

' It is also asking ministers to relax the 
eligibility rules to allow 17-year-old 
school-leavers on the scheme without 
having to wait for six weeks. 

The MSC also wants the Young 
Workers Scheme to be available only 
to 17-year-old to ensure that it does not 
compete with the YTS . 


Part-time 
degrees 
to expand 

by Felicity Jones 

The widescale extension of part-time 
postgraduate degrees on a modular, 
credit transfer basis has been proposed 
by the Department of Education and 
Science to meet the updating needs of 
ihcprofessions. 

Tne department’s proposals are out- 
lined in a note to the National Advis- 
ory Body’s continuing education 
group. A number of institutions, prob- 
ably polytechnics to begin with, would 
collaborate to design a range of mod- 
ules. Most of these would be available 
as part-time study for graduate en- 
gineers and scientists who had already 
embarked upon their career. 

The mobility of professionals 
around the country would mean that 
the principle of credit transfer would 
have to be accepted in order that futl 
credit should be given for modules 
completed elsewhere. 

The modules in turn would require 
recognition by a common validating 
body, such as the Council (nr National 
Academic Awards, so that a masters 
degree would he automatically 
awarded once an ngreed number of 
modules had been passed. 

The department believes that such a 
scheme could only be carried out in the 
public sector and would involve eight 
to ten polytechnics initially to cover as 
much of the countiy as possible. 

A course team in the Open Uni- 
versity style, including representatives 
from those institutions and the re- 
levant professional body, would be set 
up to devise the main curriculum 
structure for each module. 

In electrical/electronic engineering, 
for example, there might be a prog- 
ramme of 15 modules with the Inten- 
tion that six to eight of those in 
combination would be recognized by 
the CNAA as meeting the require- 
ments of a masters degree. 

There would be no time limit put 
upon the student for completing the 
modules and the option of being 
assessed or not could add forther to the 
flexibility of the degree. 

A sub-group to be convened by Mr 
Peter Toyne of North-East London 
Polytechnic, on credit transfer and 
credit accumulation will now investi- 
gate the feasibility of the scheme 
proposed in the paper. At last week's 
meeting it W8S pointed out that such 
degrees already exist in ihe manage- 
ment and business field. 

Dr Edwin Kpir, the CNAA’s chief 
officer and chairman of the NAB 
working group, said these degrees 
would Be looked at to see how well 
they worked. “The whole Idea will be 
felly researched and is being treated as 
a distinct possibility,” he said. 

The full details of such scheme will 
be ready to report to the board of the 
NAB by the summer, when the con- 
tinuing education group completes its 
business. 


Open Tech support urged 


The Manpower Services Commission’s 
Open Tech is the greatest investment 
in curriculum development ever seen 
in Britain, according to its director, Dr 
George Tolley. , . ■ 

Dr Tolley was speaking at. a confer- 
I Edinburgh’s Napier 


at a cost of £850,000. These were 
Paisley College of Technology project 
to develop materials for microcompu- 
ter maintenance engineers; a link with 
the Scottish Business Education Coun- 
cil aimed at supporting businesses, 
involved In tourism;- ana a West of 
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Proposals 

pending 

Inventors in industry or universities 
will find It easier to protect their ideas 
if proposals in a new report from the 
Cabinet Office are approved. 

Dr Robin Nicholson, author of the 
report and Cabinet Office chief scien- 
tific advisor, proposes a new registered 
invention scheme giving short-term 
security of intellectual property rights 
without the necessity to apply at once 
for a full patent. 

He argues that this should be part of 
a forthedming Intellectual Property 
and Innovation Bill, designed to 
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underpin a major policy statement on 
Innovation, The report carries the 
Prime Minister's endorsement, and is 
Intended to provoke discussion of the 
best way of ensuring the UK exploits 
its best ideas to the full. 

- The report points out that while the 
UK has limited raw materials and a 
small home ; market our education 
system add reputation for inventive- 
ness are good. The ability to claim 
Ownership ofifdcto is ai- vital step In 
securing a profit form them,” It says. 
Intellectual Property Rights and in- 
:nbvqtl&ii(. Cmnd.91][7. JDriSO.i4.65. 
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i DON’S 
£ DIARY 


or, nearer the Loire in the whcotlands, 
do they seem to know nbout straw- 
burning. Backward of them. 

Le Ngaro is excited about a racialist 
backlash in a by-election. A quarter of 
the population in some place or other 
is non- French. On my train it seems 
remote - families sec aunties on and 
off at pretty little stations; the train has 
electronically-controlled doors, air- 
conditioning and spotless loos. A four- 
star genera I courteously punches one's 
ticket, another announces stations and 
stopping times over a faultless in- 
tercom. 


WEDNESDAY 

MUiiUAr Laches is the same. The pleasure of 

In the train to the Weymouth -Cher- patchy recognition. Our landlady 
bourn car ferry, 1 reflect that linguists makes her own jams, even rhubarb 
arc the only teachers whose teaching jam. It is the only thing 1 find unex- 
hasto be IW per cent spot on, always, pcctcd. I suggest adding a tittle of 
or they are shown up. Nowhere do ginger. We swop recipes, for I am 
physicists, or historians, or sociologists something of a jam-body. Our stock is 
find their subject practised as French is high. When wc announce that tomor- 
practised by 50 million paragons in row we intend to walk 20 kins to 
France. Nor do they have to worry Loch£-sur-Indrois to see the house 


Peter Scott reports from the SRHE conference 

NAB may start visitations 



that, no matter how good they are, grandpire sold up in 1949, she throws 
they will never be better than the up her hands. The Anglais are still 
natives. With this sobering thought I fota . There are no buses, no taxis; if 
am off to a week in Laches which I wc are stuck, wc are to ring her to 
have not revisited since grandpefe died motor over and fetch us. No way, we 
there over 30 years ago. It is also the answer; no need at all. 
birthplace of Alfred de Vigny to whom Wc go to Loches cemetery mean- 

I am remotely related, just enough to while to find grandpfcrc’s tomb. My 
be able to join "Les Amis d' Alfred de mother had a socur de hit, as grand- 
Vigny” as membre de lafamiik. His is mfcrc could not suckle her children, 
the only name I can drop, so T do Ladies didn’t much then. The daughter 
sometimes. It creates n slight, pu»led of her milk-sister keeps the hardware 
silence in English conversations, like a shop over the bridge (nialson fondfe en 
verbal semicolon. For the full, colon, 1740, it says). Only she knows where 
effect I say Count Alfred dc Vigny, he lies, and directs us. We fail. 

To get to Lochcs, Weymouth-Cher- 
bourg is not the obvious route. I ___ 
belong to that growing group of people THURSDAY 
who travel the slowest way, to get W e set out for Lochd. The way is 
here gradually Air travel is too much nearly straight, much of it through the 
like changing film sets. On the ferry old Royal forest of Loches. its oaks in 
are lots more like me. Only when we ra ws, kempt, Cartesian, 
moor do I realize that among them is a Scarcely any traffic. No one seems to 

class of tree, pure trave ler whom a work in the countryside nor birds sing. 

v j°'“ ste i: n| y forb,ds 10 The verges are well cut, litterless. We 

SL**! e “ H VC t“Pr ju 3 l P icnic in a «>Pse. Where do the French 
for the round trip, to eat Seahnk lood, dump their old three-piece suites and 
soak up duty-frees and keep Cher- rotting mattresses? 
bourg forever in their hearts an un- Footsore, we arrive. I thought 

»w.5 “ n3 ' u.i „ . kilometres were shorter than miles. In 

On the quayside t manage to find 30 years the hamlet has grown Into a 
ffij <f° fc» su P e ™* rkct trolley village with a brand-new malrle large 
A JSS* a E enough for a township. Grandm&e is 


The National Advisory Body is likely 
to start formal visitations to 
polytechnics and colleges, on a similar 
pattern to the University Grants Com- 
mittee’s visitations to universities. 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman of 
the NAB board, told the annual con- 
ference of the Society for Research 
into higher Education at Lough- 
borough University last week that this 
plan was among the NAB’s five priori- 
ties for 1984. 

The other four are: a review of art 
and design courses, especially 
DATEC courses; a review of colleges 
engaged in (or recently engaged in) 
teacher education; developing a re- 
search policy for local authority higher 
education; and considering possible 
classifications of institutions and tak- 
ing a second look at concentration. 

Mr Ball admitted that the future of 
higher education sometimes appeared 
to offer tittle more than “a fierce and 
unequal struggle between government 
and defenders of higher education for 
adequate resources . But he believed 
its future would be more complicated, 
interesting, and purposeful. 

He offered two contrasting models 
of the future - the doomsday model in 
which the equivalent of 10 universities 


and 10 polytechnics would have to 
close by the early 1990s and the 
responsive model in which higher 
education would successfully search 
out new markets. 

Mr Ball added: “If higher education 
is flexible about access and courses, 
then resources may also become more 
flexible. I believe tnat resources follow 
coherent purposes." 

He rejected the view that univer- 
sities were the fixed part of higher 
education and the public sector "a 
header tank that can be filled or 
drained at will”. The polytechnics and 
colleges, together with the NAB, 
could realize something like the re- 
sponsive model. 

"I do not believe that the nation will 
lightly dismantle and throw away a 
system of HE that can prove itself to be 
cost effective, of a quality to satisfy 
validators and HMI, which is striving 
to meet the needs of employers, and Is 
offering opportunities to a wide range 
of students including non-traditional 


groups, to the unemployed, to late 
developers and other mature students, 
to adults requiring professional updat- 
ing or retraining, and to those who live 
far from the nearest university," Mr 
Ball added. 

"Local authority higher education is 


Ranking would lead 
to ‘corporate state’ 


,Ulo one my wife has booked a room ir 
by phone from London. We travel bj 
easy stages. Ah, it is near, just behtnc 
that warehouse. Once round the cor 


? boul a adle beyond to see the old 

s?, i ui bouse ' Suddenly It is t here, bigger than 
I remernb ered. An old farmer, a 
^ former tenant of grandfather’s, tells us 


as* . village 

■ rt Si n a g ,f b a a n ci; a t u o r “ “ d 

jn'front of It, as of Haiti, My trolley , 

manoeuvres rather well, I think, up the FRIDAY 

long approach. No one helps me with TWi filook un Aifwt vi™ Th- 

my cases, and l am allowed to carry lo 5f. 

them ntvseir tn the fifth finAr • local . r an ? bler * association has 


them myself tp the fifth floor. 

TUESDAY 


waymhrked a walk to La CloUterie, the 
former home of his mother's family, 
tno Maraud ins. The present owner. 
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they all sat at one table and talked CBrparKi ' 


The Council for National Academic 
Awards’ decision to rank polytechnic 
and college courses would lead to “a 
form of academic corporate state”, Dr 
Peter Knight, deputy director of Pre- 
ston Polytechnic told the conference. 

In a strong attack on the CNAA Dr 
Knight, who is also a member of the 
Notional Advisory Body’s board, said 
that - it was totally and completely 
unacceptable for the council to rank 
courses as it had just done with town 
planning degrees. 

He argued that the CNAA was 
incompetent to offer such advice. Its 
experience was in threshold validation 
which ensured that degrees were up to 
an acceptable standard, a process that 
depended on honest discourse. 

The council only looked at degrees 
every five years and sometimes less 
frequently, So at a lime of very rapid 
change it could offer "no continuity of 
advice”, Dr Knight claimed, 

“For the CNAA to start to rank 
courses is also corrupt In the nicest 
possible way," he continued. “Its pro- 
cess depends on peer review which 
remains disinterested If it Is confined to 
threshold validation. But if courses are 
being ranked there is q hidden agenda: 
should a course be approved if one day 
it may compete with mine for. sur- 
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.volubly in French. "Ce Sont dcs gens 

d’ambassade," said a waiter So j"y* b 1 /he rue Victor Hugo. 
French remains the, language of dl- 

ntnHinrv. perhaps they are from dlffe- builders scaffolding. Behind t 
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ie birthplace of the poet is, natur- 
in the rue Victor Hugo. An old 
points It out, es it Is hidden by 
lers' scaffolding. Behind tho reno- 
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housing. "N’cst-ce pas malheureux? 

uy would have been 
as was his bent ; He had 


Dr Knight also alleged that the 
CNAA’s new policy would put Its staff 
in an Invidious position, “ft will turn 
them into academic supergrasses," he 
said. 

It was. not feejob of the pouncil to 


Adult education 
‘not using TV’ 


-y "IRi 

Dr Knight: “no one likes the CNAA” 

use Its validation powers to try to shape 
the non-university system In the way it 
wanted. But if it ranked courses it was 
bound to go down that road. 

"No one in the system likes the 
CNAA but no one dares to insult the 
alligator until they are safely across the 
river - and we have to cross the river 


education .i^UU makes 
(vision : learnlpg 
„ , ... tog to responses: to 
o Weekend Telivision's Bread- 
line . Britain series on 
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planning mess has riven the institu- 
tions the opportunity to flex their 
muscles.” 


Senate attacks 

Aberdeeii University's senate has 
attacked the Government’s '‘mean 
proposals” to reducc the student grant 
ana change the travel award System. 

The senate unanimously backed a 
moUon presented jointly by the prin- 
cipal, Professor George McNicol, and 
the- president of the students’ repre- 
sentative coundl, Mr Nick Peters. 

■ . it condemned the changes in tninj- 


like Hemeken s beer; it reaches those 
parts of the country other 
cannot reach.” 5cclon 

All this could be achieved, Mr Rjii 
suggested, by planning for a system til 
d |?F? ed to higher edJS 

bunt around a range of major institu- 
tions or proven quality. 

The NAB had learnt three lessons 
from this year s planning exercise he 
said. First, any future plan must be 
conducted over a longer period The 
proposal now was that the next mam 
exercise would start next autumn ud 
issue m advice to the Secretary of State 
18 months or two years later in 1986 

Second, the exercise had to be 
conducted on the basis of an agreed, 
approved and understood strateric 
framework. Mr Ball argued that tfc 
could be achieved by building on the 
NAB’s long-term strategy discussions 
document, responses to which are du 
by the end of the month. 

Third, one half of higher education 
could not be planned in ignorance oE- 
or without taking full and propti 
account of - the other half. 

"Hie need for integrated planningof 
higher education in future is evident,” 
said Mr Ball. "And at present we lack! 
forum where this can take place. Is 
there anybody up ihere7’’ 

Government 
rejects two 
year degrees 

The Government remains uncon- 
vinced by the Leverhulme riporfi 
proposal for two-year pass degrees 
for moBt students, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary for higher educa- 
tion, told the conference. 

He said that the majority vlewiti 
was that a three-year degree pro- 
vided the best preparation for stu- 
dents. Two-year degrees would ita 
produce “a great deal of pressure br 
the norm to become a four-yw 
course and for grants to be extended 
accordingly”. ■ 

But the minister added that tb* 
Government strongly supported two- 
year diploma courses which ofrerett 
good Job prospects at low cod. ij* 
hoped the National Advisory Body 
would continue to give high prkjmy 
to higher diplomas. 

On research (trading Mr Brow, 
claimed! “There appears tobesw* 
consensus emerging tor an lucre® 
In selectivity in the funding or £ 
search both within and between I , 
stltuttons.” But he admitted this 
a mqjor policy matter that *ou« ■* 
Influenced by the outcome « 
UGC’s great debate. * ^ 

He welcomed the Leverbw®^ 
proposal for a higher education 
cy studies centre. He hoped 
turns would consider glv^ “ 
support “from their 
sources” but made it clear tier® 
no hope of Government nwm D l' 


grants plan 

Principals and revealed a 
deterioration with the cost of 
modation and food rising last « 
per cent more than the grant In 

■ Mr Peters srid 
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Polys lead in computer use 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

■tv aovemment should find an extra 
flOOm over the next 10 years to 
nwrade computers for teaching in 
amenities, a new report to the Com- 
miw Board for Universities and Re- 
jjarch Councils argues. 

The report, published this week, 
says polytechnics are ahead of uniyer- 
lius m use of computers for teaching, 
iod finds that too much of the Compu- 
ter Board's budget goes on computers 
(or research. It calls for collaboration 
between higher education and industry 
to design a standard "student worksta- 
tion", with at least 50,000 such work- 
stations in place by 1990. At present 
prices, these would cost around £3,000 
each, though this should fall. 

The report, prepared by a group 
under Dorothy Nelson or Hatfield 
Polytechnic has been published as a 
discussion document. However, minis- 
ters have already indicated there is 
unlikely to be new money for the plans 
proposed. If so, it will be up to the 


Badge is 
on the 
other lapel 

A professor at Southampton Universi- 
ty, where two students were barred 
from daises after refusing to remove 
iheir CND badges, is to wear his CND 
badge when teaching next term. 

Professor George Hutchinson, a 
member of CND *8 national council 
did: "I shall announce to the class I am 
prepared to lecture to those who are 
not wearing CND badges.” 

Professor Hutchinson, also a mem- 
ber of the AUT national executive, is a 
prominent CND supporter and was a 
leading figure in the campaign against 
tbe construction of a bunker on 
Natkidal Trust land in the Chilterns. 

Southampton University’s senate 


law lecturer Dr Alec Samuels to teach 
two students while they wore "politic- 
al badges. It hoped events would not 
« repeated but did not direct Dr 
Samueli to lift his ban. 


Increase in 
peace studies 

than half the local education 
urtritlea favour some form of peace 
2 C ? Caching and 44 authorities 
Provtoe lessons or informal teaching, 

ffiralty 0 * survey froin Lan® 881 ® 1, 

*25 local authorities 
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tkit M according to the poli- 
the authorities, with 
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Computer Board and individual uni- 
versities to try and promote develop- 
ments in use of computers. 

The group make sweeping criticisms 
of existing provision, saying present 
computer facilities “are inadequate, 
both in quantity and quality, for the 
genuine needs of students on under- 
graduate and postgraduate taught 
courses”. And the group found there 
was little planning for computer- 
assisted teaching in most universities. 

The report argues there is scope for 
using computers in all university de- 
partments - for new applications like 
electronic mail, simulations and mod- 
elling, the “electronic blackboard" for 
animated graphics, games, and data- 
bases for staff and students. 

To concentrate minds in universi- 
ties, the group sketch uses of compu- 
ters in a “backward" and an "adv- 
anced” institution in the early 1990s. In 
a backward university, they foresee 
student registration for computer use 
course by course, with mathematics, 
computer science and engineering stu- 
dents having proiority for terminal 


time. Lecturers in such a technically 
impoverished institution would still be 
ab j t0 ? cl ®tivice from specialist staff 
on developing tutorial packages using 
computers. 

In the brave new “advanced” uni- 
versity, by contrast, all students will 
nave a powerful personal computer 
connected to an information network. 
They would be able to plug in any- 
where on campus and use programmes 
developed by staff at their own and 
other universities. They would be 
accustomed to use computer networks 
for sending messages, writing essays, 
searching the library catalogue, solv- 
ing assignment problems, and recrea- 
tion. including music synthesis and 
graphic art. 

The report makes clear that many 
of these applications will depend on 
finding people to write special compu- 
ter programs for educational institu- 
tions. 

Report of a Working Party on Compu- 
ter facilities for teacldng in universities, 
the Computer Board for Universities 
and Research Councils. 
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Private sector attacked 


The further education officer of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland has 
launched a savage attack on private 
sector Involvement in the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme. 

Mr Arthur Houston, speaking 
yesterday to lecturers at Bel] College 
of Technology, ciaiihed resources 
available were usually second or tWrd 
rate. “Wbat Is presented as a learning 
environment is often a few benches in a . 
corner of a crummy workshop or an 
old building or sheer that no one else Is 
using.” • i 

Parents of YTS trainees should look 
very closely at what the private sector 
was “passing ^ff" as^quauty poffthe. job 


in m t] 


In further education Colleges, on the 
other hand, the premises, staff and 
courses were subject to public accoun- 
tability, he said. 

Mr Houston strongly criticised the 
Scottish Business Education Coundl 
fen- opening its, courses and exams to 
the private sector. It has recently 
accepted around 400 trainees from the 


South of Scotland Electridty Board 
and the Scottish Gas Board for its 
certificate in vocational studios and is 
to validate several top training agen- 
cies. 

Scotbec would give the private sec- 
tor credibility which it currently did 
not have, said Mr Houston. “It will 
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Why the American nation 
must protect its seedcorn 


If anything is clear from the debate on 
education in America, it is that the 
various levels of formal learning can- 
not operate in isolution. 

This obvious truth obviously hns 
been violated. Under the twin banners 
□f professionalism and specialization, 
the formal branches of teaching and 
learning have tried to go U atone. Not 
until something - say the absence of 
basic skills in students - stopped them 
in their tracks, have educators 
bothered to take notice of each other, 
loo often in an accusatory or denuncia- 


tor way. 

Secondary school students cannot 
read and write. Why? Because of 
deficiencies in the elementary school, 
where the responsibility for the prob- 
lem Is transferred along- to the stu- 
dents’ homes. University students do 
not measure up. Why? Because the 
secondary schools have failed. 

The ultimate humiliation comes 
when students in graduate or profes- 
sional schools cannot read, write, 
compute or communicate at a level of 
skill sufficient to the demands of 
advanced education. Is the blame to be 
put on tbe schools out of which they 
come, or on professional and career 
programmes into which they have 
gone - where the education may be as 
narrow as the student's ignorance 
outside the specialization is wide? 

Educators in America are beginning 
to acknowledge that they are in the 
soup together. No one should be 
denied a share of tbe blame. But, also, 
no one is without resources for cffect- 


the ability to use the mu the r tongue.” 
Mastery of English - careful writing, 


critical editing - is one of the non- 
negotiable skills of scholarship. 

This emphasis on the centrality of 


in* - is 
kills of 


scholarship. 


lower schools, it is not surprising that 
serious questions are being asked ab- 
out advanced study too. 

Recently, university administrators 
and scholars frbra across the nation 
came together at Princeton, New 
Jersey, to talk about the: health of 
graduate education. The focus of the 
conversation was on a Carnegie found- 
ation essay written by Jaroslav Pcli- 
kan. Sterling professor of history and 
former dean of the graduate school at 
Yale. The book is entitled Scholarship 
and Its Survival. 

Graduate schools, Professor Pell 
kau says, are places where academic 
scholarship should prosper. But his 
essay suggests that It is no longer 
certain that graduate education is a 
true expression of scholarship. “The 
graduate school,” Pellkan says,- "finds 
itself cast in the role of the university’s 
bureau of standards”. And what are 
some of the standards that are more 
Important than others, perhaps most 
important of all? 

First, "scholarly research defines the 
nature of the university" , according to 
Pellkan. '‘This fact, and the prospect 
that the ranks of university scholars will 
continue to thin out under pressures 
from competing professions and a 
paucity of opportunity for .young scho- 
lars, piakes it imperative that demog- 
raphic realities and their implications 
for the future be a part of any discus- 
sion of "scholarship and its survival.” 

Dr pelikan warns that the vitality 
and growth df. scholarship is 
threatened how because there are too 
few new recruits in the ranks of the 
scholars. As David Riesmdn put it, the 
nation must protect its seed! com, . 

'■ In addition' to attracting good stu- 
dents,. 'universities ; must r improve, 
general education if scholarship is 10 
Survive as the cornerstone of graduate 
Schools. Pelikan* writes: “The quality 
of - scholarship is itself bound up with 
the’ state; and the .fete, of general 
education!' » .y. 1 ,’ . 

-,i Arid, wjiatajrc thc essential compos 
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language reinforces the seamless web 
of education. The same priority is 
established, for example, In the found- 
ation’s report on American secondary 
education. 

Professor Pelikan also armies for 
general education with a world view. 
Tie writes that “part of the general 
education of the ’gentleman* in the 
final decades of the twentieth century, 
and above all of the general education 
of the scholar must dc a responsible 
acquaintance with some other culture, 
past or present. Ordinarily, though not 
necessarily, this acquaintance should 
Include the use of its language.” 


One of the most surprising recom- 
mendations offered by Dr Pelikan calls 
for more attention at the graduate 
level to the value of cross-disciplinary 
concentrations. This at a time when 
specialization and fragmentation seem 
to dominate the academicscene. Disd- 
p Unary connections are a new reality in 
the biological sciences - a prototype 
exists there - and the challenge is to 
extend this emphasis to other fields of 
study. 

Also, professional schools, like 

K aduate schools, depend on the col- 
ges to provide the general education , 
"process" more than “product", upon 
which advanced training depends. He 
adds, however, tlud there is not yet a 
couesponding Integration of activities 
between these two important factors. 

Professor Pelikan argues that in too 
many cases, professional schools are at 
the university but not hi and of the 
university.. Also, there should be a 
deeper appreciation for the fact that a 
university at its best wlU feature pro- 
■ fessional schools and a graduate school 
where attention to the advancement of 
"knowledge" and "training In ad- 
vanced skills" go forward together. 

Finally, we are reminded, that if 
scholarship is to survive andprosper In 
the university, the emphasis on "ba- 
lance” must be equalled by an emph- 
asis on "integrity". Tbore Is, Professor 
Pelikan points out, a tendency in tbe 
university to talk glibly Of the "com- 
■ munlty or Scholars’ . But most persons 
engaged in such talk are "for more 
explicit about what ‘ scholars’ means in 
that definition than about what ‘com- 
munity’ means . . ." 

Id an earlier Carnegie Foundation 
essay ; Higher teaming in the Radon's 
Service, we made a point that Ungers In 
our thinking: "In the final analysis, 
research Is a creative response 10 
anything we .fall to understand and 
yearn to know. Much of the universi- 
ty's future engagement with fee riddles 
of the world will Involve the flash of 
insight that comes only after the. intel- 
lect nas been disciplined In the tradi- 
tion that the eduoator has a responsi- 
bility to pass on. Research in its purest 
forms- Is to ! be found In American 
universities, where it cannot be 
. allowed to languish or starve. Sustain- 
ing that creative process Is absolutely 
crucial if higher learning is to be truly 
in the nation's service’ . 

.In his little book Pelikan avoids the 
quick fix, the simple bromide. Rather; 
With astute analyses and ludd:prose he 
confronts up with fundamental problems 

points to answers tharwffl cSwde scho- 
larship to both survive. and flourish. 
How can we. Professor Pelikan asks in 
his conducting chapter, pursue quality 
.and enhance equality? Cap wo, at a time 
, Of reappraisal for higher education, do' 

niore vwUere? 

. Out jesponwi to Professor Pelilcan’i 
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Ngaio Crequer and David Jobbins report on the Association 
of University Teachers* conference at Hull University 

afoafkf’ cnaorli Row over 




‘Defeatist’ speech 
is attacked 




A fierce attack on the “languid defeat- 
ism” of Sir Edward Parkcs, former 
chairman of the University Grants 
Committee, was made by Ms Diana 
Warwick, general secretary of the 
AUT. 

She referred to his final speech, 
before he retired, when he warned vice 
chancellors of the choice of some 
universities staggering on, others be- 
coming half-dead. Ms Warwick said 
she had toured many universities re- 
cently and they were “bloody, but 
unbowed." 

She also said it was clear that Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Secretary of StBte 
for Education, had totally abandoned 
level funding for the universities. His 
education policy was based on an 
“anecdotal' 1 approach. "It is totally 
negative, there is no vision, no plan- 
nine, M 

“He wants to maintain quality; that 
cannot be done with a third cut in 
overall resources,” snid Ms Warwick. 

In a debate on the cuts in education, 
site was also scornful of the approach 
taken by Mr Peter Brooke, under 
secretary for higher education. At a 
recent meeting between Mr Brooke 


and the AUT, Mr Brooke said they 
should be glad to know they were 
being alerted before there were any 
cuts, she claimed. 

The AUT was also due to meet the 
Confederation of British Industries, 
ministers, learned societies and others 
to get the message across about future 
student demand? 

Dr Judith Hook, of Aberdeen, also 
referred to Sir Keith’s "anecdotal" 
evidence. "All he has is the half-baked 
research of Leverhulmc. He has no 
research equipment at his own office." 

Dr Hook also criticized the Commit- 
tee of Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
temporary custodians of the university 
inheritance, “who have not stood up 
for their values, but have appeared to 
accept Government thinking on many 
issues.” 

Conference agreed to a number of 
motions including calls for: a new 
campaign against tne cuts; expenditure 
on education and research to be ex- 
panded; the UQC to cease acting as 
the executive arm of government; Sir 
Keith to explain how cuts can be wade 
but standards improved, and opposi- 
tion to the privatization of universities. 


union 

structure 

A bitter row over the future structure 
of the union dominated the AUT’s 
council and brought an unprecedented 
attack on the ability of headquarters 
officials to meet the needs of members. 

The debate was polarized from the 
start when president Dr BiU Stephen- 
son ruled that if a proposal from the 





mm 


executive to appoint a fourth assistant 
general secretary in the London head- 




quarters was accepted by council, 
demands for regional development 
and an official for the West Midlands 


Call to resist tenure moves 


The council called on both the CVCP 
and members of the Privy Council to 
resist mores to weaken or change 
tenure. 

Mr Ron Emmanuel, of Glasgow 
and an executive member, said the 
collaboration of the CVCP with the 
attempts to reduce tenure was dis- 
graceful. “The group of people whose 
Job it is to protect the university 
system, their collaboration with this 
phlUatine Government Is an act of 

“ilW on themto Btop being the 
lackeys** of the Government but to 


work alo 
Be said? 


(side the AUT on tenure, 
vy Councillors should also 


protest against what was being done 
ui their name. 

There was some discussion at the 
council about the problem of univer- 
sities making a large number of 
temporary appointments to avoid 
appointing new tenured staff. The 
council called for local associations to 
enter negotiations to limit temporari- 
ly. funded appointments. Kent said 
that almost all new appointments 
since 1981 had been short term. ' 


and Wales would fall. 

The eventually successful pica for 
more staff at headquarters was made 
by general secretary Ms Diana War- 
wick, who agreed that the regional 
officer experiment in the North, Scot- 
land and London had been an enor- 
mous success. 

A fourth AGS would mean there 
would be more time for officials to 
service local associations and would 
enable her to designate an official 
responsible for research staff. 

But Ms Anne Spooner (Aston), 
leading the demands for regional 
rather than centralized development, 
alleged that local associations were 
actually “shielding" headquarters offi- 
cials from heavier workloads. She 
claimed that having a headquarters 
official responsible for universities 
without regional officials was not 
working. 

Ignoring an appeal from Dr 
Stephenson she went on to criticize 
members of headquarters staff without 
naming them. "Every time we ring 
headquarters we speak to someone 
different." 

Ms Warwick described some of the 
debate as "quite uncalled for” but 
agreed to prepare a polity paper on a 
regional structure for the May council. 
On that understanding council gave 
the go-ahead for an extra headquarters 
appointment. 




New graduate. . . The body shape of the new March 84C racing car 
seen on its first test at Brands Hatch, was developed from wind tunnel 
tests at Imperial College, London and Southampton University, Tbe 
car will race next year at Indianapolis In the USA, where avenue 
speeds approach 200 mph. 

Oxford entry reforms 
‘may be exploited’ 


Lecturers’ claim will be 8 to 9 per cent 



University lecturers are lo claim barely 
half the pay increase needed next yeaT 
to restore salaries to their 1979 levels. 

The AUTs council in Hull, was told 
that the 1 1984 claim, assuming inflation 
al 5 per cent and exclusive of a variety 
of structural demands, would be 8 to 9 
per cent. ... 

Dr Andrew Taylor, an AUT vice 
; president and chairman of the uhiOp’s 
saJartos committee, Bfiid that to restore 
1979 levels would mean a Claim of 14 to 
. 15 per rent when the "cashlimit’’ .on 
uMeixJfy series was 3 per cent, . 
ii‘ 7. E w ® ,ate going |o break this' cash 
limit we Will nee^our members’ sup* 
.PQttp? he said. “While members see a 
p per relit claim as wholly unrealistic, 

V • ’* i . » " i 

Watson!*) cObnlation on May 4 
i 979 wifi that things fqr the Labour 
Party could only gel betters that 
after such a major defeat - our 
lowest vote shMe 1931 - there was 
bound to be a turn rounds The next 
.four years were to prove how 
X — " ■ 


as many teachers have done with’ the 
National Union of Teachers claim, we 
can persuade them to support an 8 to 9 
per cent claim." 

The AUTs claim, to be submitted 
by the end of next month, demands 
maintenance of standards of living and 
restoration of relative salary levels 
especially with clinical academics, who 
have received higher increases thari 
their other academic colleagues in 
recent years, - 

carried a motion warning of 
the serious problem of demoralization 
created by the lack of prospects for fob 
mobility and promotion, and calling 
for maximum pressure for a merger 
between the lecturer and senior lectur- 


er scales. 

Considerable anger was expressed 
at the refusal of two research councils 
to Implement in full last year’s claim 
which was heavily weighted towards 
the lower-paid. 

.For all research staff the average was 
an extra 6 per cent, but some got lOper 
cent and a few almost 20 per cent. But 
the Science and Engineering Research 
Council made available only. 5.4 per 
cent lit Its grants. 

L ^VX! c J!° cr8 are to consider taking 
the SERC and the other research 
council involved, the Natural Environ- 
ment Research Council, to the 
Ombudsman over their handling of the 


A fresh row has broken out over 
planned reforms to the Oxford Uni- 
versity admissions procedures with 
some dons worried that schools have 
not been given enough warning and 
that colleges could exploit loopholes In 
the plans. 

The reforms, including the abolition 
of the post A level special examination 
as a method of entry, were formally 
agreed by a majority of the 28 under- 
graduate colleges last month. 

Now Dr Neil Tanner, admissions 
tutor at Hertford College, believes 
colleges could exploit a Tate amend- 
ment allowing them to set written tests 
of no more than one hour to their own 
first choice candidates, turning tbe test 
into ti.de facto special examination. 

Dr Tanner, a key figure in what 
became known as the Hertford scheme 
pioneering entiy to Oxford in the 
1960s on “conditional offers" of A 
level results, also believes schools have 
not been given warning about the 
changes. 

The reforms - allowing entry either 
by special examination before A level 
or based on A levels, school report, 
interview, and a possible short test - 
come into effect next year, covering 
iooi ents w ^° ^ ret entcr Oxford in ■ 

lyaCi 

■ Hertford College has opposed the 
reforms, produced by a committee 
under Sir Keith Dover, president of 
Corpus Christi College, all along and 
Dr Tanner said this week he would 
continue to fight to produce a better 
system even though final college 
approval had been given. 






"There are powerful arguments to 
put together a better system. It maybe 
late In the day but this system is 
chaotic. There must be a standard way 
for colleges to apply written tests 
otherwise a new examination structure 
will grow up,” he said. 

Dr Tanner said there were always* 
few students at the end, the Inarticu- 
late scholars”, whom it was difficult to 
assess for the last places without some 
form of written test. He is exploring 
options. 

Other admissions tutors back Di 
Tanner in his worry about admitting 
some students without some written 
test. But Dr Oliver Taplin, chairaw 
of the colleges admissions committee, 
said it was quite wrong to imagine U 
colleges were eager to set tests. 

“We are at present studying tfie 
implications of this amendment allow- 
ing tests. It is up to Oxford colleges to 
avoid dangers of creating a host ol 
mini-exams and we hope Dr Tanrw 
will help us in this," he said. 

Mrs Ruth Deech, admissions tutor 
at St Anne’s College, is worried «xwi 
a second amendment requiring 
leges to state publicly which mwe « 
entry they prefer. She believes iMg™ 
deprive students of the desired pw 
choice” between colleges. 

Dr Taplin said all the ramlficsijo® 
of the reforms were now being 
up as was proper. “But this J* * 
long way from reopening the *no*j 
debate. That is finished and a feu 
decision reached." Colleges at Ctnv 
bridge will be discussing the imp^a* 
tipns of the Oxford reforms next ten* 

lea do not extend to the 
the mid-1970s, when lB«t the Tories 
were down. . ^ 

For Labour, the AHIaui* „ 
mains a dangerous enemy. WJ. 
are clearly in difficulty. 
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Politics ‘needs firm base 


by Felicity Jones 
Political education for adults need a Kw “it BJ* rccognit “ m in 

intolerance Md “7art^5 atmckKys D J pa ft n ? ent of Education and 

tin uto^ 7 EduSJn SlES bodics ’ Thesc should ““'line the im- 

tmumg Education published this portance of political education as an 
The report was written by the advis- ffidoSTndlraw llZ* 

eluded nr iMSiJS!? m ‘ “ tc examples of good practice. 

u T! erc ■» delmate distinctions to 
versira and Um ', bc dravm betwecn *e role of political 

the S S^lElS!S3»I WrilerJ>l,IB,0f educfltors and political action and 
It fnrTSfir' a. t , i ,hose concerned need clear terms of 
It calls for a wider degree of tojer- reference and protection from ill- 

iS^SSl V,C T J '- lS informcd “d partisan attacks on their 
f **“ c P n ‘ rove J?Y that in- work," says the report. 

0f P° 1U,C5 “ Bn . Hi 8 h priority arid extra resources 
HC |n^ C r ne ‘ «.■ should be given for the provision of 

J™ Government agencies have development workers with the neces- 
projects from grant-aided sary back-up to undertake informal 
programmes which were likely to and outreach work. The DES should 


tinning Education published this ^anceof^Sled 

The report was written by the advis- KdoKd^rawu^ 
onr council s committee on political tv’s Inspectorate's know 
n for adults. Members in- rate eSfofof S 
eluded Dr Frederick Ridley, professor “There are delicate i 
of political theory at Liverpool Uni- be drawn between the ri 

the*SDM d IhSw^ ^ ter ^ educators and politics 

It Tin? Am t » i ,hose concerned need c 

It calls for a wider degree of toler- reference and protecti 

^?tn2S d8 ,K COnfll f n8 v,c T°'- lS informed and partisan ai 
^ c ? nt , rove f?y that ‘O’ work," says the report, 
evitably arises out of politics as bo Hieh nrioritv arid 


Some Government agencies have 
excluded projects from grant-aided 
programmes which were likely to 
cause upset. Local education author- 
ities have tended to leave the field 
altogether to the universities and the 
Workers Educational Association, 
which are less directly under political 
control but not immune, the report 
saw. 

The basic principles governing poli- 
tical education should be set out in 
guidelines or a code of conduct and 


review regulations and methods of 
evaluation to help introduce new in- 
itiatives and less formal methods of 
work. 

Political education overseas was 
widely recognized as making a signifi- 
cant contribution to the success of 
democracy, says the report. "The 
education of citizens in their vorious 
roles as ratepayers, trade unionists and 


voters cannot receive too much emph- 
asis if a truly open society is to be 
achieved.” ft wants the Government to 
take up a public funding scheme. . 

The fear of prejudicing their status 
in the eyes of tne charity commission- 
ers and uncertainty in the charities’ law 
had caused many non-statutory bodics 
to feel inhibited about developing 
work. A revision of the law in this area 
is long overdue, to enable charitable 
bodies to engage freely in political 
education, says the ACACE. 

Dr Richarcf Hoggart , former chair- 
man of the counciLsaia in the report's 
preface: “The council is very much 
aware that the term political educa- 
tion’’ is open to different interpreta- 
tions and that a few people mistakenly 
equate that term with political indoc- 
tn nation or propaganda. It would be 
possible but merely cosmetic to find a 
safer adjective. 

He said that the council had sub- 
scribed to the “long and honourable” 
tradition in adult education which 
helped individuals improve their 
knowledge of how their political sys- 
tem worked thus enable them to contri- 
bute more actively "towards making n 
reality of the democratic assumptions 
and aspirations of the political 
system”. 


Fall in graduates ‘will 
hamper microchip growth’ 

hv Inn Turn™ fact, the boost given to IT has so far 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
A decline in the number of UK 
graduates in computer science and 


growth of European microchip manu- 
facturing, according to a new report 
from the Institute of Manpower Stu- 
dies at Sussex University. 

Richard Pearson, one of the authors 
of the IMS report, said last week that 
the UK, especially ~ Scotland, har- 
boured key-centres for the semicon- 
ductor industry in Europe. 

“Shortage of skilled people could 
damage the UK and European semi- 
conductor industry in a world market 
increasingly dominated by the Amer- 
icans and Japanese.” be said. Em- 
ployers were increasingly concerned 
about this. 

Alan Gordon, co-author of tbe re- 
port - produced for the European 
Commission's advisory committee on 
industrial research and development - 
said the Government’s information 
technology initiative would help the 
supply of computer and electronics 
specialists. 

"The number of first degreo gradu- 
ates in these subjects will be decreasing 
at a time when employers’ require- 
ments are rising,” he pointed out. In 


been largely offset by the University 
Grants Committee cuts in computer 
science which set targets for student 
numbers unrelated to recent growth in 


help strengthen the Department of 
Education and Science's case for ear- 
marking funds for particular technolo- 
gical subjects. 

The report's recommendations to 
the European Commission include an 
increase in university graduates in 
electronics and related disciplines, de- 
signating key research centres in high- 
er education and encouraging staff 
transfers between higher education 
and companies. 

Richard Pearson explained that the 
main problem apart from supply of 
fresh graduates tor the industry was 
building up a group of experienced 
engineers. This was very difficult for 
universities because of the high costs 
involved and it was better to concen- 
trate advanced research In a few 
centres in. each country, perhaps in. 
conjunction with a manufacturer, than 
attempt to sustain a dispersed research 
programme. 

Manpower and Key Skills In the Euro - 
peon Semi-Conductor Industry: IMS 
Report No. 80, IMS, University of 
Sussex, 



Poly students ‘overworked 

Reports by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate on occasion by student protest at the 
on building, construction and civil rapid pace of teaching”. • 

engineering courses in two But some teaching, particularly 


Reports by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
on building, construction and civil 
engineering courses in two 
polytechnics praise industrial links, 
research, resources and some teaching 
but say that students are heavily over- 
worked. . . 

At Brighton Polytechnic the stu- 
dents who suffered most on the de- 
grees in building and civil engineering 
were those from overseas, the HMl 
report of a visit early this year says. "In 
. some large classes whole groups of 
overseas students tended to gather at 
the back of.the room arid take very 
little part in periods of discussion. 

Considering the validation require- 
ments that all students should be 
encouraged in argument and com- 
ment, gnd in speaking and writing in a 
recognised British language, the in; 
spectors "were riot happy that this 
requirement was being satisfied in 
much of the work they observed . 

The amount of work “puts consider- 
able pressure on the students ajid this 
Is manifested in the obsessive note- 
taking', non-attendance at tutorials and 


team teaching, was very good, while 
the relationship between staff and 
students was excellent. The quality of 
student work depended upon the 
teaching; some was very good while 
some was "disappointing and 
appeared to have received insufficient 
Input from the lecturers concerned”. 

Leeds Polytechnic’s four courses in 
building, , quantity surveying and civil 
engineering would benefit from col- 
laboration with the nearby college of 
building, says the HMI report of a visit 
in February 1982. ■ 

The variety of student entrants it 
recfuilS is praised: Ihere are wide 
differences in backgrounds and qual- 
ifications. But the recruitment proce- 
■ dure* take up fob much time. • 
Tbe overall Impressions . of the 
courses was "of . a sound education, 
well-tailored to tbe needs of industry 
it concludes. But the heavy workload 
meant “It lacked the, edge of quality 
which should exist’!. 


New principal for 
business school 

Peter Moore Is to be the new princip- 
al of the London Business School, 
perhaps the most prestigious centre 
for business students In the country. 
Professor Moore, 55, who holds the 
chair In statistics and operational 
research and has been deputy prin- 
cipal since 1972, will take over next 
August. 

He will succeed Professor Jim Ball 
who has built up Ihe school’s teaching 
and research work. In . recent years 
LBS research has been used to under- 
pin much Government policy. 

Professor Moore has been a mem- 
ber of the University Grants Com- 
mittee since 1979 and Is on the Social 
Science Research' Council industry 
and employment committee. He Is a 
'former director of Shell and Is a 
consultant for a number of com- 
panics. . 

‘No cover’ rule 

Lecturers at Swindon College of 
Further Education have been in- 
' structed by their union not to cover for 
part-time staff in a dispute over the 
dismissal of up to 70 Btaff as part of a 
cost saving, exercise. 

A national deputation, from the . 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education was 
.told by Wiltshire education authority 
there, was no money to reinstate the 
disftoissed staff, some of- whom had 
been teaching up jo 12 hours a week. : 


‘Increase 
funds for 
disabled 9 

by Sandra Hempel 
The Association of University 
Teachers is launching a new campaign 
on behalf of handicapped students. 

The union will work with the 
National Bureau for Handicapped Stu- 
dents to rewrite its policy document 
The Universities and handicapped peo- 
ple. It will ask the Department of 
Education and Science and the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee for special 
fends to help universities meet the 
needs of the handicapped. 

Professor William Wallace of the 
AUT told an AUT/NBHS conference 
in London last week that the time was 
ripe to do something more for present 
and future handicapped university stu- 
dents. 

At the moment there were not 
enough places for 18-ycar-nlds and 
mature applicants as a whole and the 
disabled were particularly disadvan- 
taged. Now the UQC was trying to cut 
future places, he said. 

“1 would like to send a letter tu Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer telling him 
that when he recently sent 28 questions 
to universities instead of 29 he could 
not count. I would also like to suggest 
that the question that should nave 
been asked was what should the UGC 
and the universities do to make proper 
provision for those handicapped stu- 
dents who are already at university and 
those who wont to come in the future.” 
Throughout the conference speak- 
ers emphasized that universities 
should not make assumptions about 
the needs and disabilities of individual 
handicapped applicants, not even 
based on medical definitions of the 
particular handicap. Instead they 
should talk to the students concerned 
and find out what their individual 
difficulties were. 

Mr Will Bee , a recent graduate from 
Sheffield University who suffers from 
spina bifida, told the conference: "My 
condition, although it has certain 
general features, is unique to me and 
the way that I cope witli it is unique to 
me. It is very dangerous to make 
assessments without talking to me.” 
The conference also stressed the 
importance of making all universities 
sensitive to tbe needs of disabled 
students arid ready to cope with them. 

While it’ made economic sense to 
concentrate all the equipment and 
services in two or three universities, It 
was essential that handicapped stu- 
dents should be able to choose from all 
the universities and all the courses on 
offer. They should not be confined to a 
few universities which were known to 
cater for the disabled.. 

Mr Michael Butler, a student advi- 
sor for Ihe Royal National Institute for 
the Blind, said that while many univer- 
sities prospectuses mentioned handi- 
capped students, it was very often a 
bland and discreet mention. This left 
disabled applicants feeling that they ' 
would probably not even get an Inter- 
view, . , 

The conference heard handicapped 
students describe their experiences at' 
university. Ms Holen Avellng, who has 
recently graduated from Essex Bald 
r that while tbe Open University was 
often the alternative for handicapped 
people, it did not offer the contact witii 
other Students that was wanted, 

-Ms Sarah Banks, a profoundly deaf 
student from Durham University, de- 
scribed different types of lecturers who 
made life difficult for deaf people. 
Some mumbled from behind a beard, 
some marched up and down. while 
talking so that the student could not 
see their mouths and others turned 
their backs altogether and spdke while 
writing on a board. "This is normally 
just a matter of asking; ‘Would you 
mind faring the audience or could you 
trim your moustache* , Ms Banks said. 


Lager promotion campaign comes to a head at St Andrews 

An adveitiMment Unking lager and jeopard. .0 a lager 


An advertisement; Unking lager and 
higher education has fallen flat’ In 
Scotland. : .. • . . ' 

The advert promotes "Kestrel, the 


scoreboard, but matters 'came , to a 
head when St Andrews’ name was 
used. The Sj Andrews team are the 
current - University Challenge cham- 


Nobody within the ■ university bad 
been approached by Scottish and - 
Newcastle Breweries, makers of Kes : 1 


th^fl mM’sCrt&ouzfra photo- ! piops, the first Scottish team to win.the trel. m uoiverriw wto now swkfog our product 

Ln<uten * a university official said the advert . been a breach of ti^e codeof praotice. iThe only reaction i 

' ? m advort haTriready been used had Considerable ^confusion, • An offlcW torSyttjA andNfcWca*-' .^^antf Sussex hr 

^Sof^ebordCT ^Newcastle knd with people thinking the university was tie Brewerfos srid: “The advert; is wanting mini version* 

pH. promoting •uggestlng^h *die$; . 7..y v 

♦ •> * ;; * *.’ * • ' v • ’ . 1 ’ .7 v: * •. : 1 7 - Y 


going through' University Challenge 
perhaps a student's thoughts will stray 
towards a glass of beer, and it also 
compares what we feel is the quality of 
our product with the excellence of 
these particular universities. " v 


..'The only reaction so far from New- 
castie i'and- Sussex had been students 
wanting mini versions of the poster, he 
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overseas news 


Israeli universities I Irish cuts plan is confirmed 
escape closure 


from Be liny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
The closure of Israel's universities was 
narrowly averted this week after the 
university heads agreed to a budget cut 
compromise in last-minute negotia- 
tions with the Prime Minister, Yitzhak 
Shamir, and the finance minister Yigal 
Cohen-Orgad. 

In recent weeks the treasury, which 
provides some 70 per cent of the 
universities' budget, has withheld the 
regular funding instalments pending 
the universities agreement to further 
budget cuts. Last summer the universi- 
ties took n cut of 10 per cent in stale 
funding. 

In the absence of the state subsidies, 
most of Israel’s six universities and the 
Weizmann institute of Science w ere 
forced to take short-term high interest 
bank loans, further undermining their 
financial situation. 

Immediately following the agree- 
ment the treasury handed the Council 
for Higher Education, which acts as 
intermediary between the government 
and the universities, about $40-5l)m to 
tide them over the next few months. 

In return the council's key planning 
and budget committee agreed to an 
8 per cent cut in next year's slate 
subsidy of the universities. The com- 
mittee, headed by Professor Haim 
Harari, fell that these were the best 
terms it could extract from the govern- 
ment, which bad originally demanded 
a further budget cur this year. 

But the head of the universities 


coordinating committee, the rector of 
Tel Aviv University, Professor Yoram 
Dinstein.said after the end of the talks 
that (he extent of the next year's 
budget cuts still needed to be negoti- 
ated between the universities ana the 
planning and budget committee. He 
emphasized that the universities had 
made no commitment to the condi- 
tions accepted by the committee. 

The university heads are under 
pressure by the university employees 
works committees and the student 
unions both of whom oppose the 
planned cuts. 

An 8 per cent state subsidy cut of 
the university budgets will mean the 
dismissal of a further 1,200 staff mem- 
bers, or agreement across the board to 
accept reduced salaries, increases in 
tuition fees and cuts in grants to 
students. 

The treasury recently proposed in- 
creasing student annual tuition fees 
from an average of S550 to about 
$1 ,000 which led to a one-day strike by 
the students. 

University teachers have warned 
that they too will strike if they are 
forced to take salary cuts. They con- 
tend that their salaries arc in any case 
too low. A senior lecturer earns about 
$700 per month net pay. But some 
critics have said that the lecturers get a 
great many under-the-table perks, 
which are also untaxed, such as $300 
per month in their sabbatical fund, free 
trips annually to scientific conferences 
and a taxi or car allowance. 


Harvard dons to set up 
rival law publication 


from. ^.Patrick McQuaid . 

.CAMBRIDGE 
Lost year at this time student-editors at 
the prestigious Harvard Law Review 
took on their mentors in a bitter 
campaign : to ■ ' balance the .;eihnfa.: 
• independent publishing 




borfrd. While the students desire the> 
consent of the senior teaching staff, the 
90-ihember editorial board is auton- 
omous and in the end approved a 
positive discrimination scheme which 
most of the dons found at va riance with 
the. traditional merit system of 
appointment. 

, The latest episode in this graduate 
school soap opera was aired recently 
during a meeting of the teaching staff. . 
It began with the reading of an open 
latter .to the staff from Professor ' 
R|cbord Stewart. “A substantial num- 
ber of faculty here and at other leading 
faw Khodls, he wrote, “believe that 
students, art not the best judges of 
what constitutes the best scholarship. •' 
The Harvard Law Review 1b pub- 
lUhed oight times annually under the 
management >of student-editors since 
ills founding in, 1886. Traditionally, 
first-year students compete for seals 
on the publishing board based entirely 
on their, grades while second-year 
students must also submit to a juried 


essay contest. 

Mr Stewart has proposed that the 
teaching staff publish Us own law Jour- 


. iial Which would carry “I 
- ronwhb6r&t Sl'Lww Review 


>ter aiid 


. vStui^nticdtto/s said.thff ywouldweV ■ ; it the tai » 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Government plans to drastically cur- 
tail spending on higher education were 
confirmed with the publication of the 
1984 estimates for the public service 
last week. 

Although there are cuts planned 
throughout the public sector, third 
level colleges will he particularly badly 
hit. Among the measures proposed 
are: 

• A 20 per cent increase in tuition fees 
for all students. 

• Withdrawal of free medical cards 
from students. 

• Virtually no increase in current or 
capital spending by universities and 
other colleges. 

The 20 per cent rise will bring many 
university courses up around the 
IR£ 1,000 mark: only a third of Irish 
students are on grants or scholarships 


at present. But there could be worse to 
come if the government goes ahead 
with a loans scheme as this will almost 
certainly be accompanied by further 
substantial fee rises. 

The decision on medical cards will 
also badly affect students. At the 
moment the cards are available to 
students over 16 without means testing 
but in future will be allocated on the 
basis of overall family income. 

The estimates provided little cheer 
for college authorities either. There 
was only a I per cent rise in current 
grants to universities. National Insti- 
tutes for Higher Education, National 


College of Art and Design in Dublin 
and the Thomond College of Educa- 
tion in Limerick. 

Within this budget the colleges will 
have to find money to pay for salary 
rises due to come on stream next year 
and for new staff whose appointments 


«l j, h J ? be sanctl °ned because of 
new developments. Inflation m 2 
years could be up around 7 or 8pJJ 

The capital provision is worse in 
some respects. There is a three ot! 
cent nse envisaged but practically Jof 
the money allocated will be used for 
ongoing building projects. 

The government still has to decide 
whether it will give the go ahead to i 
“ew engineering school at University 
College Dublin, a dental school « 
College Dublin and regional 
technical colleges in the greater Dublm 
area. All of these have been planned 
and promised but are now held up. 

To compound staff and student fees 
further, the finance minister Mr Alas 
Dukes has warned that he is looking 
for additional savings to be made in 
time for the budget early next year. 



Polish lecturers urged to 
support expelled students 


come the competition but questioned 
tire staffs motives, noting that there, 
exist ample outlets For professors and 
practising attorneys to publish. At 
least one professor agreed and at that 
meeting told colleagues that the legal 
publishing. market was already Glutted, 

• In defending his proposal, Mr Ste- 
wart explained that while article refac- 
tion ana editing by students was in the 
past often done fa close consultation 
with faculty members, little such con- 
sultation occurs now, at least at Har- 
vard. 

The president of the student jour- 
nal, Mr Scott Nelson, a third-year- 
student, said: “Given the penchant of 
law professore to write lengthy' and 
heavily documented pieces, 1 don’t 
think we will be at a loss for subrtlis- 
. sions." 

Reports of the meeting are based on 

• the. release .of Mr Stewart’s tetter and 
sources at the law school. The student 
•daily newspaper Summarized Mr Ste-: 
wart’s proposed options for a staff 
edited review as including! 

Breezy, light articles aimed' at 
academics; livelier pieces intended for 
spheral consumption; a hybrid of the 
first two options; an in-house organ or 
a lawyer’s version df the Harvard 
Business Review , aimed, at practl- 
(loners. ^ 

The Business Review is published by 
the graduate business school in a 
. magazine format and gold by subscript 
. tion.and at news-stands. 

; ' ; ; {'.wfc $teWart prefers the first of these . 

IrateqE l o to 5, 


Reagan aide ^ 

joins Harvard $ « 

CAMBRIDGE Sto°an 
The chief communications officer for “repealed" 
the Reagan White House, who has document 
served the last, three Republican sions are st 
governments, has quit to accept a Accord In 

resident fellowship at Harvard Uni- to “use the 

versity. to fight on 

Though Mr David Gergen (above) expelled ii 

has declined to comment on the whenever p 

decision close aides say his resigns- 3 ob - TW 8 « 

tion follows confrontations with the provide am 

president over 1 press restrictions. In a n . ew gove ' 

£ articular, they clashed over Mr out . a P^°P { 

eagan’s meddling In media cover- Sutf “ 

S of the Grenada Invasion and w S h h ,f™ 
«to tat staff loyalty with He 

. An undergraduate at Yale, Mr 
Gergen earned bis law degree at I T OI , l 

Harvard and was a founding editor of ^ 1 

the m aga z i ne Public Opinion. He was from Bari 

assistant speech writer for Mr 
Richard Nixon attd attracted notorfa- m . v 

ty. himself when embroiled fa the WestGerm 
controversy over fast summer’s dlsd- degree corn 
oaiucs that members of the Reagan agc 0 f gjx 
cainpafat had purloined Strategic estimates i 
notebooks from the office of then- ministers’ c 
president Jimmy Carter. month. In 1 

■While - Mr Gergen first denied stiidefats at 
knowledge of the alleged crib-sheets, so far the n 
which some claimed were used fa to rise to a i 
prepare candidate; Reagan for Ms. the turn of 
. prize-winning debate with the in- Accordin 
cumbent, he later said that related * he au ? bei 
materials had surfaced fa Some of his f °r higher e 
old files, ... pomechmci 

. At Harvard’s institute of politics, a , jJJJ 


Polish university lecturers should not for “developing the intellectual pw co- 

abandon students expelled on political tial" of such voluntary “drop outs", 

grounds, urges a recent appeal in the and should continue to tcacn them, 

underground Solidarity press. either privately, or in small study 

This document, entitled Normaliz- groups where the lecturers “would 

jng the Normalization gives useful, ream together with them." This last 

hints to various sections ot the popula- phrase is significant, since it suggests 

tion on how to maintain accepted that under such circumstances ibe 

standards under the alleged “norma- lecturers would not simply be teaching 

hzation which has succeeded martial the state-approved university syllabus 

law. During the martial law period, it (for which presumably no extra study 

was made mandatory for universities would be required on their part), 
to expel students convicted of even „ „ „ ,,,,,, 4 , 

such minor breaches oF the emergency s . raa ^ self-help study groups are 

powers regulations as wearing a Solid- an ,ra P? I ™n t fea * u J' e 

arity badge or being sefen In Hie vicin- tive societv urged by KOS, the gn» 
ity of a cfemonstraflon. Although the root ® underground Solidarity move- 
rigours of these regulations allegedly ipent. By reading together and draw 
came to an end when martial law was “ ng tbos ? as P ects of history, liteia- 
“repealed" on July 22, the tone of the * ur f> J “ c I ,ol ° g y a "d economics n« 
document suggests that such expul- included in the official syllabus, Ma- 
rions are still raking place. 0 "’’ n 

Accordingly, lectiirerers are urged h J? traditions of the “Flying Univel* 
to “use the written and spoken word” ,be pre-Solldanty period, 

to fight on behalf of students who are if this appeal is implemented 1 and 
expelled in this way and to try, there is more than sufficient evidence 
whenever possible, to help them find a of disaffection among university staff 
job. This Is Important, not simply to to suggest that it will be - "drop out 
provide a means of tivelihood,a8 under classes* could well become the next 

a new government drive, anyone with- stage in Poland’s long tradition of 
out a proper job can be compulsorily underground education, whose "alum- 

assigned one - usually of a type for ni” includes such eminent names as 
which there are few, if any, volunteers . Maria Sklodowska (Madame Curie] in 

Furthermore, the appeal maintains, the last century and Pope John Paul D 
lecturers are morally still responsible under the Nazi occupation. 

German estimates rise 


from Barbara Von Ow 

MUNICH 

There may be 1.6 million students in 
West Germany in the years 1990/91 if 
degree courses go on fasting an aver- 
age of six years, according to new 
estimates presented at the culture 
ministers’ conference In Essen this 
month. In 1982 there were 1.2 million 
stiidebts at German universities, and 
so far the number has been preoicted 
to rise to a maximum of 1.4 million at 
the turn' of the decade. 

According to the ministers* forecast, 
the number of young people eligible 


ectiiig ‘riicaV ticket* 


I«sz to 307,000. in.1985, Only a decade 
later (1995) it will drop to 1&000 due 
W^t Germany’s birth' 
rate. Tho; number of riew; admissions 
wffl reach ite peak fa 1986 With up to 
276,000 students. Only after 1990 it 
.will Tecede to the 1982 level of 225,000 


and fall to 192,000 by 1995. The figure 

are based on the assumption that m 
average of 82 per cent of school leaven 
will go on to higher education. 

By 1988/89 there will be up to Lg 
million students at German univers- 
ties. If the length of degree courws a 
not cut, this trend will reach its 
in 1990/91 with up to 1.6 ^ 
students, including foreignei*. 
number of graduates leaving unWC rS 
with a finished degree will not reachP 
peak of 214,000 until BM 
tfaue to remain very high until 
the ministers noted. . - «„ 

' Meanwhile student numbera 
Bast Germany are remalmog 
around a level of 300JMJJ* 
formation Burea West (IwB) . 
ported fa Berlin. In 1982, there 
some 130,000 students at East w 
many's 54 universities, ana ^ 
172,000 students at the country^ 
polytechnics, it said. ___ 


■■ Tljore Ha* been a radical chiaftge ih :' : '."''tS-ja.' '’-VH- .«'■ • 

V BfadHoii sfadente* ftfiorit(es.fa recent , . ' - v .' ' If in 

: yeafa, #ith a sharp decline fa Remand f '. .. « 

;,;for0uTsesfarad!|t dactsclenpes, and 

j :’IV exWpHop to; l t||ifl Inettd is the *. pVor , Ihe^ast; thrw vla®':^ i 

■.demand (or places on mathenfatiqi, iMvMaiiy B r feilian ubfveraity siudenta ' ' 
, wtd computing, sciences', 1 where there ' stem to have conCluded thatit ft, better: ij 
have beon dp to 100 candidates for , to study disciplines- which win^brfnB 
-eaoh^place at ihe venj, schpols,. ' somopersohal satisfaction . fatheithan 
'. « Sac Paulo Unlyofatty , with : .. tiy bqrd for a meal ticket \yhteh fa not 

an average 1 of more than ?0 students ' likely to be 'a'vailabfa at the find -of x 
for path place on one of., the 36 , ■ courses they did not really want lo , 
cwnputfag sdeoce eburcea. ..tqke, *. > ,>.;• • . -«i; r v J; 

' i There ’ere pqw. unemployed > ' The number, of candidates for, ww* - 


.JO 1 ** has been a 50 ber cent fall fa 
demand for architecture places in Ufa, , 
M^per ant Jeaslq Sao Paulo, ahda . .. 
12 cent fall In demand for places fa 


is. X 1 fa RIO de 

Pef ccdt down in Sao 


. co^tynj j] ititrfaiii if | pjjfl * 

— i L;-v 't' 


i,r the. taaricets for these 

fife, 


■fees for. the privilege of jjjJffa. ' 
better chance of getting a 
bert uf these Kh*b, «»"’5 
siVe businesses, employing . • 

full time staff, and as large 
universities, have managed to . 

tain their ntimbera, by i u*g* ^ 
sively fa things ^ , wn J^, obieti- 
largesl of the mo Paulo 8C h°°li -Jgjt ■. 
vo, founded 14 yoare ago, ^ 
:boom in demand for higher edu 
inBrazU got under way.aadw^ . 

faound the city, 

retface costs ^ tdr. students ; who 

■ly had.to faake the jr# '.'i. 

■point * ■* 


Michael Rhum reports from the annual meeting 
of the American Anthropological Association 

C risis of 

intellect ikcfl/fes 
and cash 


overseas news 


from Michael Rhum 

CHICAGO 
American anthropologists are anxious 
usd with good cause. There are more 
anthropologists out of work than in 
any other field of scholarship in the 
United States. At the recent meeting 
of the American Anthropological 
Association in private conversations 
and at business meetings the talk was 
of jobs and money, or more precisely, 
the lack of both. 

The feeling shared by most of the 
3,000 anthropologists who assembled 
here In Chicago was that in a time of 
retrenchment and belt-tightening the 
outside world has grown tired of the 
discipline's institutionalized intellec- 
tual crisis. What anthropologists have 
always found stimulating andchalleng- 
fag, those on the outside find incom- 
prehensible and dull. And with less 
money to go around those in positions 
of budgeting-authority are starting to 
baulk at footing the bill any longer. 
Alarming statistics illustrate the trend: 
last year 139 members of anthropology 
teaching staffs at American universi- 
ties quit their jobs and a mere 57 were 
hired to replace them. The average 
anthropology department in the Un- 
ited States is today 13 per cent smaller 
than it was in 1981. 

Association members voted to res- 
tructure Ihe AAA, partly in order to 
preserve Ihe organization s tax exempt 
status and partly in the hopes of getting 
il mto fighting trim to face the crisis. It 
wl now be made up of several sub- 
™ts representing the sub-fields of 
uctawfogy, social-cultural anthro- 
Jw©'. biological anthropology, ling- 
■who anthropology, practising (ap- 
P«<i) anthropology and general 
anthropology. Representatives of 
rase sections will comprise the board 
of directors. 

Unfortunately, the Society for Ap- 
puw Anthropology, the American 
A«ociatlon of Physical Anthropolog- 
the Society for American 
Archaeology have so far declined to 
W jwfa the AAA. Applied and 
Weal _ anthropologists and 
•ecologists who support the move 
“re thus been forced to create new 
sslf w, bin the AAA and it is not at 
!ni*£ r whether this will unify or 
i, er fragment the discipline. 
Jfl« was clear at the organization 
aS 8 i 0f the action for general 

Chaired by Professor 
of ik. a* 6 !’ l . ho out 8°fa8 president 
th® 1 anthropologists 
71,6 s* 1 *® for goneral 
Jfabropology was being created to 
jjjjnmrodaie those anthropologists 
P 0 . 1 care to affiliate with any 
w sub-dlsaphnary . organizations . 
ne anthropologists who attended 

»fy h , e e ,r«Se d AT‘S 

E !X ned arou p d anthropology’s. 

8t ® rics of .P ubltc rois- 
tvnt^ k, and unsympathetic treat- 
tbounAM ' acad , emI c higher-ups 

whft^ SI J£ dal i y at i ,ubUc uaivef - 
tinder rjv!5 departments come 
prof^^j Soveroment scrutiny. A 
Wdveratvinw 0,1 j? Mdwestem public 
SidSte? °/ P rwsui ^ hetag put on 
i& ent to merge with the 
■had SS cepartment. Anthropology 
dergraduate majors to 


ro lessor 


U U 7 HI 






als a bit more concrete. One council 
member said that “anthropology has 
an ideology of its own irrelevance,” by 
which he meant that anthropologists 
revel in obscurantism and exoticism 
and disdain dealing with problems of 
real life. 

As steps in dealing with the problem 
of jobs for young anthropologists the 
Marxists supported two resolutions at 
the genera] session - the creation of a 
task force to examine the trend toward 
increased use of part-time adjunct 
teachers at universities, and creation 
of unpaid research associateships at 
universities to give unemployed 
anthropologists a chance to be eligible 
for grants that require institutional 
affiliation. Both resolutions were pas- 
ses unanimously. 

Meanwhile, the Marxist group has 
problems of its own. While they seem 
to have won the battle to be taken 
seriously in anthropology, they seem 
to have as much trouble as ever 
hanging on to their jobs. Since many of 
them are young junior faculty and 
since the contraction of anthropology 
departments is seen particularly in the 
loss of junior positions, many of them 
feci particularly vulnerable. (Assistant 
professors and instructors now make 


loss ot junior positions, many or them 
feci particularly vulnerable. (Assistant 
professors and instructors now make 
up 29 per cent of the teaching staff, as 
opposed to 35 per cent in 1980.) The 
dismissal of the politically troublesome 
- and more often the quiet expiration 
of their contracts - still goes on. 
Several participants in the meeting 
spoke from experience about universi- 
ty administrations putting political 
pressure on them. Thus they keep their 
mailing list secret and call paranoia 
"reasonable caution”. 

If social anthropology has a problem 
with public recognition, archaeology 
and biological anthropology - stones 
and bones - have always had a place in 
the public eye. Biological anthrOpqlo- 
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Postgrads ‘slower than UK 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

Australian postgraduate students take 
much longer to complete their re- 
search degrees than their UK counter- 
parts, according to investigations con- 
ducted by academics at the University 
of New South Wales. So much so, in 
fact, that the academics say there is an 
urgent need for a national inquiry into 
the low productivity of Australian 
universities. 

Apaper published by the universi- 
ty’sTertiary Education Research Cen- 
tre, shows that only 28 per cent of 
Commonwealth postgraduate award 
holders complete a thesis by the end of 
the fourth year of registration, com- 
pared with 52 per cent in Britain. 

If a time limit of six years is set, 
fewer than half of Australian post- 
graduate award holders submit a doc- 
toral thesis within four years, com- 

S ared with two out of three in the UK. 

tudents completing masters degrees 
are similarly lardy - with only about 
half receiving their degree within six 
years of starting. 

According to one of the authors of 
the TERC study, Mr Douglas Magin, 


the basic problem appears lu he that 
Australian students regard a four year 
course of study for a doctoral thesis ns 
normal, rather than three. Students 
also underestimated the work required 
for the research nnd ihe difficulties 
which could cause delay. 

Mr Magin said the Australian study 
followed the Swinnerlnn-Dyer report 
on postgraduate research which was 
tabled in the House of Com mu ns in 
1982. In the Commonwealth study, a 
comparison was made between a 1982 
survey by the Australian department 
of education and an earlier study 
conducted in 1976. This showed that 
Ihe proportion of Commonwealth 
postgraduate award holders not com- 
pleting their degrees rose from L I per 
cent to 17 per cent for PhD candidates, 
and from 22 per cent to 37 per cent for 
research masters candidates. Mr 
Magin said study showed that the time 
taken for Rtudenis to complete their 
research and Ihe productivity of uni- 


versities were wholly unsatisfactory. 

There was nlso nn urgent need lor 
institutions to increase (heir post- 
graduate retention rates and to reduce 
the time tnken for students to complete 
their research. This issue had been 
seen as urgent in the UK ycl had not 


been tho run ably explored in Austra- 
lia. He said that individual universities 
needed to undertake critical reviews of 
research degree productivity io iden- 
tify those departments with poor re- 
cords and to implement procedures to 
accelerate completion time. No 
national compilation of this data had 
ever been undertaken and this was 
long overdue. 

The TERC had recommended that 
the funding formula should he changed 
and a maximum of four years full-tune 
set to complete a PhD and two years 
full-time for a musters degree. An 
analysis of students at the University of 
New South Wales had shown that, on 
average, full-time doctoral candidates 
took just over five years to complete 
their degree, while full-time research 
masters students took an average of 
under four years. 

Mr Magin said that students sur- 
veyed hod" often expressed difficulties 
with a shortage of equipment and 
facilities which led to delays, and had 
also found problems in getting technic- 
al assistance from support staff. Many 

S aduatc students had questioned 
er these staff were thereto assist 
them or whether they saw their rote as 
solely helping the academic staff. 


Nuclear power eradicates Mediterranean fly 


new developments in behavioural biol- 
ogy. The reorganized AAA may see 
the archaeologists and biological 
anthropologists flexing their newfound 
muscles. 

Anthropologists were also taking to 
the political barricades in defence of 
natural selection and Darwinian evolu- 
tion. These have been Subject to attack 
from Christian fundamentalists who 
have beep surprisingly successful at v 
having them reduced to “one theory ■ 
among_many" in high school biology 
texts. Equal time is now being given to 
creationism. At the business meeting 
the AAA unanimously passed a re- 
solution urging publishers to give 
"evolution a central place in biology 
textbooks." The AAA has also pre- 
pared an anti-creationism bibiiogra- i 
nhv and produced a film refuting'so- 


jiquest oft heir goy? 


Egypt is about to deploy a peaceful 
nuclear weapon intended to eradicate 
the Mediterranean fruit fly, an impor- 
tant deterrent to food production re- 
tarding nutrition and public health 
standards in the country. The $19.3m 
project will start with the construction 
of a network of facilities for the rearing 
and release of billions of irradiated 
insects. The scheme is to reduce 
Egypt’s dependence on conventional 
pesticides. 

This is the first big project under a 
recently signed, comprehensive peace- 
ful nuclear power development agree- 

President 
quits in 
heated row 

Unable to pay Its utility bills, the heat 
was famed off at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee during Octo- 
ber. With the heat back on, the 
president, Mr Walter Leonard, deli- 
vered an especially cold letter of 
resignation to the university’s com- 
mittee of trustees. 

since fast winter were only the latest 
fa a series of problems the predomi- 
nantly black institution has faced 
during the last two decades. Debts 
are reported at nearly $3m a sum 
equal to the university’s dwindling 
endowment. Mr Leonard has been 
president since 1977 and In his letter 
to trustees he noted that (he school’s 
endowment was $14m just fan years j 
before he took office and the admfals- ; 
traflon made the error of using those | 
funds to meet routine obligations, 

Mr Leonard also noted that potent 
tial benefactors have indicated (bat 
they are reluctant to contribute to the 
school's massive hind drive while he 
is in charge. “We shall remove that 
excuse or reason”, he said, 

Traditionally, American schools 
ufe only the earnings from endow- 
ment Investments to pay their bills. 
Fisk also owes huge water and sewage 
payments but has negotiated repay- 
ments by instalments. The university 
also owes the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice some $50,000 It has withheld fa 
employee wage-taxes but used to 
meet routine maintenance.' 

After two weeks without heat, Fisk 
raised about $50,000 from local 
-donors and the Nashville Gas Coin- 
restored the service on good 




be met. Trustees hope to raise enou 
money to pay off the school’s et 
mated debts of $2.8ra and build aq 
eijdowmwjt of » bopefal $25nl. 

Epromenfa at Fisk were a healthy 
■1,150 *hep Mr LeonardtoOk office* 
Last term they vfere reporfad at 700 
ofriAinlai - -P" - . - if , 


ment between Egypt and Canada, 
involving collaoration in research and 
training by severe! leading universities 
of the two countries. Nevertheless, 
Egypt is to rely on the United Nations’ 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
for the radiation component of the 


programme. 

Tne project springs from an impor- 
tant recent symposium on the use of 
radiation in genetic insect control, held 
near Munich under the joint auspices 
of the IAEA and the UN's Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). 

The process has attracted the atten- 


tion of scientists in many countries 
because it offers a way to insect control 
bypassing the health hazards and pro- 
hibitive energy costs involved in the 
production ofconventional pesticides. 
The Medfiy infests citrus and stone 
fruit in all farming areas of Egypt and 
severely restricts the expansion of food 
production. 

Sterile insect release projects against 
the Medfiy have already eradicated the 
insect from the Italian islands of Pro- 
dda and Capri, and controlled it over 
large areas of Central America. 


THE TIDE OF OPINION 


U... contains a wealth of Information ... Invaluable work- 
ing tool ... fascinating reference book lor students as. 
well as tor the layman. JJ 
Jacquee Cousteau 


Hit goes further - Is more comprehensive - then 
anything bo far published. JJ 
Cltrs Franola 


(fit helps laymen such ae ourselves ■who go down lo 
ihB see In ships; understand a lot more of our chosen 
environment) 9 

ChayBlyjh 


f t Almost any biIbb is a spur to the imagination, but none 
ot recent years can rival the sheer stunning Imaginative 
awaep of The Times Atlas oi die Oceans. 

House & Garden 


((The UhisIralloJiB are quite excellent and I am sura 
this will become a fundamental reference for those who 
are connected with the sea and pseenllei reading for 
those who seek to learn about h.JS 
Hear Admiral 8andy Woodward 


«... a difficult book to review with out becoming rapetl- 
Houe and piling eupeifeUve. onto superlative ... all this 
complex subject matter Is conveyed visually with great 
simplicity, stylishness, and sometimes beauty ..IT 
The Telegraph, Journal of the Merchant Navy 
and Alifina Officers' Association 


«... quite splendid ... first class achieve menLW 
The Seafarer . 



is a rare book ... that leaves you breathtaasL 
The authors of this compreffanabe survey or the 
marine world are to be congratulated on capturing, 
yet making manageable, the vaslness and 
complexity ot ocean sludyJ* 

Library Journal 


THE TIMES ATLAS 
OF THE OCEANS 


From aM good bookshops at E30 

Times Books, 18 Golden Square, London, Wl. 
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Cover story David Berry reports on changing trends in sales of books to students 


"'Hicre's been a striking change in the kind of 
books we're selling to students these days. In 
many subjects, students arc concentrating on safe 
textbooks rather than new research or exciting, 
additional reading". 

That could have been said by anyone of the 
dozen booksellers The THES spoke to fast week, 
prompted by a Bookseller report that academic 
sates were recovering from the last few years, if 
only barely. In fadi it came from Toff Leonard, 
manager of the Leeds University Union Book- 
shop who is decidedly persona non grata in the 
close-knit world of academic bookselling. His 
shop celebrates its tenth anniversary this month 
by announcing a healthy turnover figure of 
£250,000 per annum. 

Academic bookselling has changed dramatical- 
ly in the last 20 years. The image of the local 
college bookseller, a cultured gentleman who 
knew more about Baudelaire than balance sheets 
is no longer relevant. Apart from (he W. H. Smith 
and John Mcnzics chains, academic bookshops 
are the most centralized outlets in the hook trade. 
More than 75 per cent of sales come from just 
three companies: University Bookshops Oxford 
(UBO) owned by the Blackwell family group. 
Pen I os the large Midland's conglomerate, origi- 
nally in engineering, and W. H. Smith through its 
Bowes ana Bowes shops. 

The economics of the trade arc that a very large 
stock is needed and demanded by the local 
academic community. Blackwells in Oxford has 

200.000 titles in slock , smaller shops need at least 

10.000 nnd will deal with 500 regular publishers 
and up to 10,000 occasional suppliers. Leonard 
estimates that they need to turn stock over three 
times a year to make a profit - a general bookshop 
will aim at five. All this means large capital 
investment. 

John Taylor is group manager of Bowes and 
Bowes: “Tne advantages of belonging to a group 


are that you get a lot of advice from other 
managers, facilities like sales and distribution can t 
be centralized and that better terms can be 
extracted from suppliers." Once a shop covers its 
large costs, profits accrue very fast. 

In 1953, W, H. Smith bought the original 
Bowes and Bowes shop in Cambridge. They used 
the name far several of their shops in the new 
universities in the 1960s - from Hull to South- 
ampton. Pentos acquired the Hudson's shops in 
the West Midlands Ln 1971 and then bought 
Dillons in 1977. Blackwells and Oxford Unlversi- 


looking at how they could expand the services 
they were operating. Leeds haa developed spec- 
tacularly as a student centre in the 1960s and 
Leonard felt that the official campus shop, 
Austicks, was missing out on some of the 
potential market, particularly in the social sci- 
ences. 

The LUU shop started with £10,000 from the 
union and became a specialist shop offering the 
newer kind of arts and social studies books then 


South west, Parrys in Liverpool, Lears in Wales 
and in university and town shops from Dundee to 
Reading. But unlike their W. H- Smith or John 
Menzies counterparts, most individual shops 
have considerable autonomy: each shop in the 
Blackwells group (OUP dropped out last year) 
has its own board of directors. And their links 
with each other are rarely known outside the 
bnoktradc. 

The Booksellers Association estimate that UK 
hookshops sold £750m of books last year. They do 
not know how much of this is from academic 
shop (there is little breakdown of sales figures 
available) but trade sources suggest that this is at 
least £LOOm with UBO alone doing £70m. ln only 
two towns, Cambridge and London, is there any 
serious competition between academic shops 
owned by different companies and while the 
"service" arguments for monopoly are strong, so 
also is the sense that academic bookselling is a 
lucrative market. 

It was into this world that Leonard ond his 


being read. Slowly they have expanded, eventual- 
ly stocking science and technology and recently 
modern languages imported from abroad. It took 
several years for the shop to be accepted as bona 
fide by publishers and they have been turned 


IKIC. 

Richard Hillier from Blackwells in Oxford 
"Students aren t buying books for pleasure iW 
days but selecting titles for serious study- 

John Blogg from Lears in Cardiff said . 
"Inflation has hit students hard and my imnnw 
ion is that there is much less general reading^ 

And John Taylor said: “We're just not selUne 
the academic monograph any more. People art 
much less interested in reading around the 
subject". 

Hillier cites library business and fewer nritrn* 


colleagues innocently stepped in 1973 and it lias 
taken them ten years to start looking like a serious 
competitor to tne Austick brothers who have a 


virtual monopoly on baoksellingin Leeds. Atthat 
time, the Leeds University students union was 


down several times when applying to join the 
Booksellers Association. 

Leonard said: "They see us as a major threat. 
Originally they thought we would just sell 
textbooks, the lucrative part of the business and 
only open at the start of term. Then they thought 
we would break the Net Book Agreement fan 
arrangement where bookshops agree only to sell 
books at the published price). We've never done 
this. Now they say we don’t pay commercial rates 
but I'd be surprised if tne university-owned 
bookshops do and thev’re members. They think 
we're unfair competition to Austicks but surely in 
a town of 35,000 students competition is good". 

The Booksellers Association had no comment 
to make. But several booksellers The THES 
spoke to argued that the results of this kind 
of competition would mean a much more 
restricted provision of books, arguments that 
Leonard disputes. 

The feeling of these booksellers is that if the 
textbook ana library supply market becomes 
divided, the profits from sales will go dramatically 
down forcing them to stop stocking the wide 
range of new books that don’t make money but 
contribute to local literary culture and academic 


the demise of foreign students. Leonard sufLu 
that the real concern is in the cuts in postgraXate 
students. "These students at Leeds often encour- 
aged undergraduates to read more adventurous 
stuff and would themselves buy a lot of new 
material. 1 ' 

Many managers and publishers echoed these 
views. But while most of the academic booksel- 
lers felt that they were reflecting lack of academic 
demand for a wide range of books, Leonard 
thinks that the trade must share some of the 
blame. He quotes a recent survey of book-buying 
which indicates that over 50 per cent of academic 
sales arc not planned in advance. "If you hive 
enthusiastic staff working in a non-hicrarchial 
way, you can run an academic shop that encour- 
ages people to buy a whole range of books and 
continually draws attention to the wide-range of 
material being published." 

Inevitably there are differences between a 
commercial operation and academic desires. 
Rachel Evans and Jack Meadows have just 


finished a report on “Bookselline in Higher 
Education" which will be available from the 
British Library next year. They conclude that a lot 
more liaison between town and academe is 
desirable and necessary in the next few yean 


A 




In America the National Bureau of 
Economic Research is widely accepted 
as the premier economic think tank. 
Under the guidance of Professor Mar- 
tin Feldsteln it built up a reputation for 
analysis and material on economic 
problems that few from the lowliest 
Slate Department official to the most 
senior White House aide ignore. Presi- 
dent Reagan plucked Fcldstein out to 
be chairman of his council of economic 
ministers, though currently he is the 
dock for remarks that the $200 billion 
US deficit is still out of control. 

One of the reasons for the NBER’s 
success is that it has done away with the 
kind of permanent academic corps in 
.. danger 'Of becoming Stale and out of 
'SVuce'VJT? Feldsteln \m traitor 
• formed It frombeing another In house 
research institute into an "economics 
multiversity", drawing in academics 
from the fuff range of top research nnd 
higher education institutions. They 


Thinkers start figuring it out 

The Centre of Economic Policy Research hopes to hold sway over 
Whitehall, Westminster and the City. Paul Flather talks to some of the 
academics founding it. 


join the bureau as associate fellows on 
fixed terms, while retaining their 
permanent 'posts elsewhere,' thus en- 
suring tliat rtje NBER constantly be- 
nefits from new faces and new ideas.. 

•Now an American ' economist, a 
confirmed Anglophile, is using the 
same principle to found an economic 
centre in Britain that he hopes -will 
eventually hold the same kind of sway 
over Whitehall, Westminster and the 


Professor Richard Portes, brought 
lip. in Chicago and educated at Yale, 
came to Britain as a Rhodes scholar to 
Balllol College, Oxford In 1962. There 
he fell under the influence of Lord 



while Floud, who is 40, has helped 
pioneer econometric history. 

As evident, there will be a strong 
accent on youth, with perhaps a third 
of the fellows aged under 35, and 
Portes is also keen for the centre to 
help pioneer the evolving micro-tech- 
nology for economic computing. Mr 
Stephen Yeo, the administrative direc- 
tor, believes software development! 
over the next few years will enable 
economists in particular to forge ahead 
In computing work saving weeks of 
calculation time. 

The main task however 'will .be to 
produce research and policy ideas, 
presented and designed to be helpful 
to policy-makers and government, in- 
corporating fully the international 
dimension. Older Keynesian text- 
books, it is pointed out, only bnng in 
the impact pf imports and exports on 
national income at a secondary stage 
Yet imports and exports now accoiuil 
for around a third of UK urws 
National Product, and the economy j* 
continually buffeted by international 
winds, forcing devaluation in i™ 1 ' 
leading to a floating pound, welling 
inflation after the OPEC oil rises, 
bringing in the IMF in 1976, and soon- 

Ian Byett deputy chief economc 
adviser at the Treasury, for 
believes ecomonic policy raakfoginroc 
1970s would have been much easiern 
inore "open economy" work had been 
done. “Our economic knowledge 


wi " 1 ‘’rotowr Portrait the centre: ‘energetic, highly-motivated and exuberant 


iv 


Portes became very Interested in the 
Comccon economies, making his 
name with work on decentralization of 
the ■ Hungarian economy, After 
teaching at Ballidl.an^ Princeton he 
. became professor of. economics : at 


contributions from, the .Bank of Eng- Admiral Sir James Eberle, retiring and 

land, the Social Science Research succeeding directors of Chatham 


Council (the leading supporter with 
£3D0,P0p pledged over live years), 
merchant bankers Morgan Grenfell, 
The ' Financial Timed, aqd the Esm 6 e 
FairbMrn Foundation and the Rock-. 


m y - 
1 : 


Hu 




1 . 


‘ll :• . ■> 


; theto . Ener&euqi Highly." - 
vdtcdj.: with the sort of exuberance 
\ Americans in Britain scem.tb share, he 
still hft& a part-time post In Pam, tuid 
, unsurprisingly, ,1s one OfthfcNBERV: 
.tew foreign associate fellows. ’ •. , 

Portes believes that while the Impact 
of international trade andcopUa| nows ■ 
on the British, economy.hfia increased 
enofofousiy. since 1945, there has riot: 
pecn a tpnespondtofc uicrease ta re: 1 
search on whoi economists call the 
problems of the "open economy"' ; 
: Portes Is also keen to sed the country 
that produced Adam Smith, Jamesand • 
John Stuart Mifi, Ricardo, and 
. Keynes, regain what he terms the 
1 .yicnddrship.of ,‘the. economics props* 

• : slon", Since 1 tho'1940s (hls he* rested, (-■ 
- -on the other side of the Atlantic. ;he: 
sayii with people IfkcArrow, Topin,. 
Samuelson, ./Friedman, Modigliani,' 
LeontldfFi and “Klein. . . : .V 

• -v-.V/jth, some hard backroom batirato- 1 
‘..J Jtag ypbirtes ^ jnaqjaiteiJ I to 1 compile 1 a - 


Admiral air jaraes coene, retiring and 
succeeding directors of Chatham 
House. 

Other supporters have spoken out in 
favour of the centre. Professor Raff 
Dahreudoif, director of the London r 

l n.4 Vl.l- -• II J ■ I 


exchange rate misalignments. It was 
Butter aged 34 to whom the Commons 
Treasure Select Committee turned 
when seeking an expert on exchange 
rate policy. 

The international trade programme 


. He knbwfc he:;heeds :ihorci hot 
nevertheless theCent re for Economic 


. njfLii • --f -- K tl‘ c y»»«Jo japan, wonder Professor- 
iw n br n -fa h ^ u 5‘ ,eT P P°ter Neary of University College, 
■ttilnklng^far ^der than ln Dublin. Neary, who has researched 

C vwS 8 ® 1 ? - na ^ 6nSl , Mr tho effects of North Sea Oil on the 


• ahbady - fnrt . two exploratory ' worte TlTbe heart oftlus4*ntr« win k» programme 

for example at. Investment 


itre wJU be 40 to - looking 


twCymori 

rmidable 


EfSIvtT P°, lic J w A ; "Ww • price effects, and 
'^tetofour .i?tematlqnal comparisons of tax poll. 


former head OQheTrtdsuW 
? Current' chalnntm, Protestors ’Jnmei 

; Me'njte'flrid 

bridge, Professor JAiries. Bali; htykt d: 
. : the. Londort Business School.- ptofe^ 

sqr Apiartya Sfeti- and Dr Chptoplioi 
• Bliss; of Oxford, Mr Jercrtiy. Hardie 


British economic thinking. 

As ever the other uistUutes ; w* 
watching warily as a ° ew f JL ll . r i v 
arrives to join the dub partK^y 
with Its new “out-house ap^ j 
The dear-cut nature of CBPRsg; 
has however soothed any wom^ 

. the likes of the Policy Studiesjj* ^ 
on Chatham House or the K 
Fiscal Studies might have nau- . 

Funding still remains « J ra i 
problem. The core fund ^f.pS 
sustain the kind of e^terpo^ 
wants, emulatingthe 
publicly-funded German 
the research centres in Brussel*, r-r 
or Florence. , . ^-nfihe 

He has no doubt about sow , 
highly topical problems 

; Britain's International Hnlu, 10 8 1 
public expenditure 
believes Britain still has a vg f(ff . 

lead in macro-economic P° ^ 
^Economists gencreilyS^^bS 

bulletin puts It the 

tales. The aim h mrt J. Jjw or. 


L B Bum; of Oxfofdt w ‘»eremy. Hafdte, r. he 

poritejfowbrtb £7»0,W)0, fof V.‘ depuiy. cbateroajr ‘of S?iirR?uppIe from 

hMrifc fof the next few years with 1 Commission . and Mr Davld Watt tn&' j . Witten Wtdrt 1 -: 


moms lonujug 

to specify the policy itself. 
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What are universities and colleges doing to combat sexual and racial discrimination? Olga Wojtas 
and Felicity Jones (below) look at two separate attempts to improve matters 

Hidden prej udices Tbss-.-.. 

■*“ v will be established ni Strathclyde. i 

1 _ JL A. -- i.1^ O would also like to convene group! 

| CF ■■ m Til I ■■ m Ik. women throughout the university 

111 UUull i IU 1/11 C 1U1 tj discuss the difficulties they face ; 

O : what irnDrovements could be ma 


A letter to 77>e THES last month from 
a senior lecturer at London University 
described Professor Laurie Taylor’s 
column as "celebrating the male rituals 
of academic life". Women in the 
column, the writer suggested, were 
more likely to be wives and secretaries 
than academics. 


An Exeter University lecturer was 
quick to claim the week after that in 
fact the majority of regularly-appear- 


ing characters were female - no defini- 
tive reply has yet come from Professor 
Taylor. . . . , 

But if the picture he gives is of an 
egalitarian academic world, it is a 
totally inaccurate one, Only 14 per 
cent of lecturers in Britain are female, 
and the figure drops to 12 per cent at 
reader ana senior lecturer level. And if 
Professors Dreyfus and Swinefleet are 
Indeed women, they are members of a 
select band of only three per cent of 
professorial staff. 

This obvious imbalance is gradually 
coming to be questioned. Are women 
themselves choosing not to come into 
higher education? Or does the present 
system militate against them in same 
way? There is an increasing pressure 
from women employed in higher 
education for an investigation of the 
issues involved. 

The Association of University 
Teachers has established a committee 
to examine the position of women in 
universities. A women's group at 
Aston University has received money 
from the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission to produce an equal opportu- 
nities code of practice. It is hoped to 
form a similar group at the New 
University of Ulster. 

But the institution most obviously 
toing equal opportunities seriously at 
the highest level is Strathclyde Unl- 
writy. Its principal , Dr Graham Hills, 
been Instrumental in the setting up 
« a steering hoard for opportunities 
for women in the university. 

I think like a lot of people I simply 


noticed the imbalance between the 
number of men and women students in 
certain areas, 1 ' he says. The imbalance 
is particularly marked in a technologic- 
al institution such as Strathclyde and 
Dr Hills believes it is vital to find out 
how far teaching in schools and higher 
education is responsible. 

He was greatly impressed by posi- 
tive discrimination programmes he saw 
on American campuses. "Some very 
attractive material is being promoted 
to persuade girls to edge their way into 
technology. It may well be that it has 
been taught by men for men for so long 
that we forget how it came to be that 
way.’' 

Strathclyde has already launched its 
own "Insight into engineering" course, 
which has been running for two years 
to encourage schoolgirls to consider 
engineering as a career. 

Dr Hills is also very conscious that 
the low numbers of women are not 
confined to students. “The university 
is mainly in the hands of men. This is 
not our wish and I think we must be 
aware that we could do things a little 
differently and a lot better. 

In fact, Strathclyde has only one 
woman professor, Angela Bowey of 
the university’s business school, who is 
regional commissioner for the Equal 
Opportunities Commission in Scot- 
land. “Women's equality and women’s 
opportunities are a major issue in this 
country in all spheres of Life, but there 
is no higher education institution 
which is a centre of excellence in this 
field," she sayB. 

“The only source is the EOC, wliich 
is a quango with a very specific remit to 
improve opportunities for women: it 
assists teacning, but doesn't itself 
teach, it sponsors research, but doesn't 
itself research. We now have a new 
piece of legislation providing equal pay 
for work of equal value, but most 
people have no idea what it means, and 
many people are frightened of it. Who 
can they call on for help?" 








Caroline Bamford: “Women’s courses are still seen as marginal' 


It may be that Strathclyde itself will 
become a centre of excellence in the 
field of equal opportunities. The steer- 
ing board has taken the first step 
towards examining Strathclyde's own 
practices by appointing Dr Caroline 
Bamford to research ways of impro- 
ving opportunities for women within 
the university. 

Dr Bamford, who took up her post 
this month, is to investigate Strath- 
clyde's employment pattern, promo- 
tion procedures and tne career aspira- 
tions of women staff. Her remit also 
includes looking at the ratio of female 
and male students in all the university’s 
courses, examining applications, 
admissions and final grades. 

Dr Bamford has been tutoring an 
Open University course, which began 


last year, on the changing experiences 
of women. The interdisciplinary 


course covers a wide variety of topics 
including biology, education, work, 
sexuality, literature and the family, 
Scottish applications for the course 
doubled after the first year. 

Dr Bamford has also taught a sociol- 
ogy department course in women’s 
studies at Edinburgh University and a 
course funded by trie Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission tor women who 
have been at home for two years and 
wish to enter the labour market. 
Followina only one advertisement for 
the MSC course, more than 300 
women applied for its 12 places. 

“There is a fantastic interest in 
women's studies, but very few arenas 
where It can be pursued,” says Dr 


Bamford. “Women's courses arc still 
seen as marginal.'' 

She hopes a women's studies course 
will be established at Strathclyde . and 
would also like to convene groups of 
women throughout the university to 
discuss the difficulties they face and 
what improvements could be made. 
She stresses that she will be resear- 
ching the position of all women in the 
university: academics, students, admi- 
nistrative and ancillary staff. 

Dr Bamford believes that certain 
problems arc shared by women in all 
areas. Very many combine paid work 
with caring for children and depen- 
dents, and she intends to carry out ii 
survey of staff members' domestic 
responsibilities. 

“The argument that opportunities 
for women are there anti they only 
have to take them uf> is invalid as long 
as women are left with all these other 
responsibilities," she says. There Is a 
pervasive ideology that a woman is 
primarily a housewife and mother, 
says Dr Bamford, which not only 
nflects women's own attitudes towards 
their work, but employers 1 attitudes 
towards female staff. 

“Heads of department might have 
assumptions about the kind of jobs 
women should do, for exnmptc being 
directors of studies rather than having 
administrative jobs, although adminis- 
trative work might be better for prom- 
otion prospects.” 

Dr Bamford is in favour of positive 
discrimination for women. "I don’t see 
any olheT way to get women into areas 
which are male preserves. Schools 
encourage aiils to do particular 
courses which then mean they are not 
eligible for entry to subjects such as 
engineering. Pcrnaps science and tech- 


eligible for entry to subjects such as 
engineering. Pcrnaps science and tech- 
nology departments could run conver- 
sion courses in basic subjects for girls 
without the usual qualifications." 

She would like to Involve the uni- 
versity unions in a positive discrimina- 
tion campaign since she feels staffing 
too would benefit - at present there is 


ancc, and I don t think any ol this wilt 
happen easily," she comments. "But 
I’ve got a head start because the 
university lias committed itself to 
furthering opportunities for women.” 


To talk about "institutionalized racism" might be A A ^ __ _ _ A. ^ I* i.1. ~ 1_1 

At the root ot . the problem 


Polish folk dancing, it is not difficult to 
^predate that there might be something in the 
“gMlion after all. 

Tlie attitude towards minority ethnic education 
» to push it off into isolated problem areas with a 
pot on the heaa. This involves little 
“Mwiatton with the communities themselves 
nr«i! , 1 l .hey want and virtually no recognition 
mettmlc groups on the teaching side or adminis- 
ofthe institution. 

. Inere is still not enough being done on any 
ro combat this urgent situation, considering 
EI° r T an y el hnic minorities adult and con- 
• rUn cd jteatlon should offer a genuine second 
to leam after they have been let down at 

PWketst ^ 638 l ^ e . re 18 worlc teing done In small 


/’inh !?.ii area "fringe" activities that the first 
I ] K 9 urce are often made. One such 
wMiMcpie 5 ut potentially far-reaching initiative 
mmir ? ^ the University of London’s extra- 

. Wnl department. 

past two 1 years Miranda Hyslop haa 
BdiloJSr teaondinont from the Inner London 

• C 0 B.SIL Authority. She started running 

• a wfijf • university for teachers of English as 
ii^J^.^guase to look at racism not just on an 
fesdSSl .v u * 8 , on M institutional basis. "The 

■ Ww. themselves were concerned with racism 

I? r wc * r ^ but felt caught between 

: ^ 8 said CnM and ,8r ® e ^ white instltu- 

: couIfiS ?® 5 at what riclsiri was. how it 

■ with teaching and reappraised tW 
bmhShf? classroom approaches. ' This 
(tti“f ra R!dIy into other areas of the 

! activities and irtto a, working rela- 

. ■ 1 " . -UP With flHllK 



The course has now evolved and shifted away 
from examining each ethnic grouping as some 


exotic, remote culture to looking at the wnys in 
, which racism has developed historically and the 
patterns of immigration. 

Two pilot courses for a certificate and a 
diploma in anthropology ore being tested at tbe 
moment. They look at the relationship between 
anthropology and colonization ond it is hoped 
they mil be validated in the new year. 

1 Another innovation has been the development . 
with the support of the Commission for Racial 
Equality, of an in-service training course for 
Asian community workers to look specifically at 
race issues. Most Asians tend to be lumped 
together. Ignoring caste and class, and the course 
explores tne community workers' attitudes to 
each other. 

Miranda Hyslop's time is spent largely with 
individual tutors who teach the courses to see haw 
they can try and overcome the hidden racism. She 
believes that the employment of more black 
tutors is one way forward and the department 
experimented successfully with advertising for 
teachers in black community newspapers. Day 
schools and courses have been run for part-time 
tutors, both black and white, to explore their own 
attitudes. 


tics wanted more vacation-oriented education 
rather than the traditional, hobby type course. It 
■ said the current provision concentrated too much 
on English as a second language courses which in 
themselves were too often sees as fringe activities. 

Dr Jagdish Gundara at the Institute of Educa- 
tion, a co-author of the ACACE report, sees it, 
the first to look at adult education m relation to 
‘ the ethnic minorities, as only a starting point. 

He point s out that for many black people in this 
country who have been let down by early 
schooling, adult education Is the lost chance to ' 
make up that tost ground and that bn the whole 
the provision is woefully inadequate. There is, ho 
believes, something inherently degrading in the 
current provision of higher education which 
stresses Enclish as a second language but ignores 
Hindu which is a major modem language with as 
much claim as French or Italian, 

Even English as a second language has failed a 
significant proportion of those it has set out to . 
help. Dr Gundnra pointed to those of Caribbean 
origin who speak perhaps a broad patois and have . 
difficulty with standard English. Apart from the 
odd isolated experiment, such as the Caribbean ' 


, jj A nine-part course for part-time tutors in 

Access courses provide another chance Caribbean literature was run by the university 


century Caribbean revolutions with the French 
and American revolutions which feature in all 
relevant history courses. 

It is not so easy as it may sound, says Miranda 
Hyslop, because of the prevalent view that black 

: rnmahmu fnrnnahlp nf iinHerRtnndmB. 


their ? wde . d to get people to loqk at 

nth bar t?°^, n P l J)tet in ipulti-etfinic courses as 
'Jltenj to *de th ftt once they have 
^U^hi^ s vPrriclpal8'dn board then 1 it has . 

: V ‘'wBSiSrrt 1 ?? thpt-they are doing," 

i ; PforS on 1 Afro-CAribbean •. 
ifv mLt?” ^tritempbrarV issues and content oor- 


toHtempbrary issues arid edntempor- 
W9 wHtjngj blit has a]*6 JnvoIVed ' 
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hostility and has become used to adult eaucauon 
institutes ringing up and saying that nobody Js 
attending a black tutor’s classes only to discover 
.that this was not the case when checked out. 
The most success has been.On the soolal and 

services fe sopial work, Jieatth yisitirjg and-the 

i course started three yearn a 8 ° . . 
rdiSlssion OTupj#i igS^fSPJSR.’. 


Caribbean literature was run by the university' 
using Jocelyn Barrow, a West Indian research 
fellow in the department of comparative educa- 
tion at the Institute of Education, as the tutor. 
The tutors had expressed an interest In learning 
more about black literature at a weekend course 
at Royal Holloway College. They looked at the 
sboio-polidcnl writing of C. L. R. James in his 
book Beyond tlie Boundary .the poetry of Linton: 
Kwesi Johnson and. the dramatiBt Mustapha 
Mature. 

. In many respects the work being developed at 
. the university reflects the direction suggested by 
the Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing 


the Advisory Council for Adult and Continuing 
Education’s reportvlrfw/f Education n/\et the Black ■ 
Communities. The report concluded that adult 
*. education concentrated on basic literacy needs to 
the. exclusion of other afkas. 
ill detected a monolith to view, of ethnic minority 
i .peeds which did . not mirror the linguistic, -reii^ 
glous iand cultural Complexities of .thpsO com- 
munitiesi There was lack of consults fton wltfi the 


^terature^much ps possible into,' r discussion grow ih'weekV 

cehttjry literature col^rses who; happpned_to be ^^jJ e ^H,diBcussedi'> 
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The ACACE report did not look at university 
extra-mural work but concentrated -on basic 
education and fell into the time-worn trap, It 
could be argued, of thinking of black people's 
needs in terms of remedial Instead ofhlgher levels 
. of education. .“There is again an assumption that 
black students do not go to universities so that the . 
report reinforces what everyone thinks," says. 
Miranda Hyslop. 

But .that is not to say that many of tbe same 
problems do not exist for university departments 
and that foe London extra-mtiral department is 
not part of the wider network of institutes 
involved in multi-ethnic adult education. There 
are strong links with adult education institutes in 
London Where much of the community education : 
Ib down, •" - 

South of the Thames at Deptford, the Ravens- . 
. bourne Institute allocates tutors' time to an ethnic 
minorities leadership project. This gives training 
in committee skills, the role and functions of 
. cbmmitteb officers and the way tbe local borough 
operates .:. 1 • 

, Thttfo are links pgairi with Gpldsmiths’ Col- , 
Tege’s /.school 1 of adult apd community studies 
where a ce litre for .Caribbean studies ia Ini the : 

. prqces^ of j being wt; up vdth. strong roots to the 
. c^.teuhUy- .'. 1 • <-• 
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Grand Christmas Quiz 


Readers are invited to identify the following higher education flavoured quotations, 
giving both AUTHORS and the TITLE or TEXT from which each passage is taken, 
numbering each answer as below. Credit will be given for guesses and near misses and 
bonus marks .given for passages identified by one or two entrants only. Clues may be 
found in the anonymous rogues 1 gallery. Book token prizes of £25, £15 and £10 will be 
awarded for the three best entries or for the first three completely correct entries drawn 
on the closing date. All entries must be received by first post on Monday, January 16 
addressed to: CHRISTMAS QUIZ, The Times Higher Education Supplement , Prior; 
House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Winners 1 names and answers will be given 
In the issue of January 20. Good hunting! 


1. At the University I sampled 
lecture courses in various sub- 
jects: history, literature, 

psychology, philosophy, and 
even lectures at the medical 
school. But I soon gave up going 
to lectures, with the exception of 
those in mathematics and 
theoretical physics. The Uni- 
versity had, at that time, most 
eminent teachers, but reading 
their books was an incomparably 
greater experience than listening 
to their lectures. . . I also started 
fighting my way through the 
Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Prolegomena. 

I studied mathematics because 
1 simply wanted to learn, and I 
thought that in mathematics I 
would learn something about 
standards of truth . . . 


2. The curriculum for my College 
of One was lost. I discovered Its 
disappearance in 1954 when a 
magazine editor visited me in 
Beverly Hills and suggested I 
write the story of my Gfe. 


3.: The happiest moment of my 
life was probably when I first 


•41 ‘ 






sported my oak - university 
jargon for shutting your outer 
door as a guarantee against inter- 
ruption - in a fifteenth cei 
attic in Magdalene in 1919 
Cambridge was mine to enjoy 
and cherish. The war was over; I 
was alive, and I'd thrown away 
my khaki kit. I recall saying that 
we had twenty years before 
another war. This was a good 
guess. Twenty years in which to 
read everything, meet everyone, 
and look for the answers. No one 
would interfere for at least three 
years, and the world was mine to 
explore. 


4. Revolutionary In its theory, in 
Its Instincts, and in Its ultimate 
goals, the student movement is 
not a revolutionary force, 
perhaps not even an avant>garde 
so long as there are no masses 
capable and willing to follow, but 
It is the ferment of hope in the 
overpowering and stifling capi- 
talist metropoles: It testifies to the 
truth of the alternative - the real 
need, and the real possibility of a 
free society. 


5. Dave does extra-mural work . 
for. thd University , and collects 
about him triany youths who 
have a part-time interest in truth. 
Dave’s pupils adore him, but 
there is a permanent fight on 
between him and them. They 
aspire like sunflowers. They are 
natural metaphysicians, or s < 
Dave says in a tone of disgust. 
This seems to me a wonderful 
thing to be, but . it inspires in 
Dave: a passion of opposition 


6. 1 gather he will see a good deal 
of us: & If I had time, & If I could 
move the heavy stone of bis self 
esteem an inch or two higher, I 
should like to talk out to Tom 
about writing. Only there’s al- 
ways the reservation- 1 can’t talk 
about “my writing”; so that talk 
about his writing palls. But I am 
to find him 2 rooms in Somers 
Town. And we agreed about the 
infamy of teaching English; the 
Idiocy of ’lectures; the, whole 
ktefufrby # prdfeaMfri system & 
jjfcatiy, tafe-l' got Sirin' fo go 
sow Vray with me In denouncing 
Oxford & (Tunbridge; He learnt 
(1) selT confident at Oxford: (2) 
how to write plain English - thats 



ail. I daresay though he will 
become Prof, of Poetry at Oxford 
one of these days. 


7. The honours examination in 
my University is described as the 
Tripos. I have spent the whole 
forty years of public life that are 
recalled by this book perched, 
whether in circumstances of ease 


or of discomfort, on just such a 
tripos. One of its legs has been 
planted in academic groves, 
another in the arena of politics, 
the third in what was once our 


great Raj and is still culturally a 
microcosm of the world. 


8. 1940 


Dear Mama: I love Columbia. Of 


course I do. The best people here 
are all Jews - what you call 
“Hebrews”. There is a not very 
interesting young man from,Har 
vard who wears a lot of 


heavy, pedantic Middle Wester- 
ner, a disappointing star from 
Vassar. They are all very much 
admired by the faculty because 
they aren’t too smart . . . 


9. For many days he haunted the 
cloisters and quadrangles of the 
colleges at odd minutes in pas- 
sing them, surprised by impish 
echoes of his own footste 
smart as the blows of a malfet. 
The Christminster ‘sentiment’, 
as it had been called, ate further 
and further into him; till he 
probably knew more about those 
buildings materially, artistically, 
and historically, than any one of 
their inmates. 


10. A child was on the way* and I 
had only twenty pounds In the 
bank. My mind shifted a gain 
towards the East, as it had done 
when I left Oxford, and I wrote to 
an old Oxford friend to see 
whether he could fit me Into bis 
department of English at Chu- 
lankurana University near Bang- 
kok. His favourable reply came 
just too Ihte to save me from this 
career qf writing. 

■11 . LECTURER, n, One With • 
his hapd in your s pockqL- his 
tongue in your ear and his faith in 1 
your patience. : 



Grand Christmas Quiz^X 


12. Los Angeles, 1 June 1942 
Dear Mr Benedict 

Professor Leroy W. Allen, Chairman of the Depart 
meat of Music at University of California at Los Angeles, 
advised me to get in touch with you about matters 
concerned with my retirement. 

1 was bom on September 13, 1874, and was appointed 
Professor of Music in 1936. 

On September 13, 1944, 1 will be seventy and it seems 
that under normal conditions I should then retire. Frankly 
I do not feel this way. 

At first, it seems to that as men below the age of 64 will 
probably be drafted for military service, only men of over 
64 will be available for teaching. 

But secondly, my career is not one which is ended by 
age. I was appointed on the basis of my merits as a 
composer and teacher and I do not feel that I am an old 
man because I am still improving my teaching methods; 
though, as the long list of excellent pupils of mine proves, 
my teaching has always been exceptionally good (excuse 
me for violating the laws of modesty). 

Thirdly, I know of teachers of about my reputation (for 
instance at Columbia University) who at 80 and over still 


Anyhow, I want to ask you about the condition of 
retirement and annuities as regards the normal regula 

omia.-l hope you will b 
kind enough to tell me all that concerns me any my special 
se. 

This is important to me because knowing this in time 
would allow me to consider such offers of positions which 
reach me from time to time. 

May I be allowed to bother you also with another 






Thanking you very kindly for your answers, I am 
lost sincerely yours ... 


13. The leaves were yellow when to Furness Fells, 
Hie haunt of shepherds and to cottage Life 
. I hade adieu; apd* one among the flock 
?Whh thy tbAt peason are convened, like birds 
Trooping together at the fowler’s lore, 

Went back to Granta’s cloisters,, not so fond, 

Or eagwj though as gay and undepressed 
ui spirit, as when I thence had taken flight 
A few, short months before 



14. In the school of political projectors I was but ill 
entertained, the professors appearing in my judgment 
wholly out of their senses, which is a scene that never fails 
to make me melancholy. These unhappy people were 

K sing schemes for persuading monarens to choose 
ites upon the score of their wisdom, capacity and 
virtue; . . . with many other wild impossible chimeras, 
that never entered before into the heart of man to 
conceive, and confirmed me in the old observation, that 
there is nothing so extravagant and irrational which some 
philosophers have not maintained for truth. 


15. Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath; 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm, 

Too long vacation hasten’d on his term. 


16. March 16-20th 1914 
Somerville College, Oxford 

I found with my very first paper that I had been working 
on quite wrong lines, having read more books of criticism 
than the works of the writers themselves, which was not 
what they wanted. Also I found out that all the women’s 
colleges have now entrance exams, so without this one I 
cannot get in at aJl. 


17, At riper years to Wittenberg he went 
Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up 
So much he profits In divinity, 

The fruitful plot of scholarism 
That shortly he was graced with Doctor’s name 
Excelling all . . . 


18. In 1970, because I wanted time to devote to my 
writing, I resigned from my job at the University of 
Ibadan. I gave no reasons, leaving the door wide open to 
the fantasies of an idle academic community ^ One of the 
favourite stories went thus: That Yakubu Gowon had sent 
special instructions to the university to pay my salary for 
the period spent in detention, that on receipt of this 
unexpected nest-egg I had decided to take up a 
Hollywood contract and spend the rest of my life in 
glamour and clover. 
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19. Though I am Oxford bred 
and very fond of Cambridge, 1 
think that Edgestow is more 
beautiful than either. For one 
thing it Is so small. No maker of 
cars or sausages or marmalades 
has yet come to industrialise the 
country which is the setting of the 
university, and the university 
itself is tiny. Apart from Bracton 
and from the nineteenth century 
women’s college beyond the rail- 
way, there are only two colleges; 
Northumberland, which stands 
below Bracton on the river 
Wynd, and Duke’s opposite the 
Abbey. Bracton takes no under- 
graduates. It was founded In 1300 
for the support of ten learned 
men whose duties were to pray 
for the soul of Henry de Bracton 
and to study the laws of England. 


20. MARTHA: ... So, anyway, 
I married the S.O.B., and I had it 
all planned out . . . He was the 
groom ... he was going to be 

§ roomed. He'd take over some 
ay . . . first, he’d take over the 
History Department, and then, 
when Daday retired, he’d take 
over the college . . . you know? 
That’s the way it was supposed to 
be. 


21. Between the State University 
of Euphoria (colloquially known 
as Euphoric State) and the Uni- 
versity of Rummidge, there has 
long existed a scheme for the 
exchange of visiting teachers in 
the second half of each academic 
year. 


22. Girls’-schools do not get into 
stuff like police riots, radical 
politics. No, our duty lies in 
gently leading docile females on 
to become the docile wives of tHe 


doctors or lawyers making it 
across Broadway behind Col- 
umbia’s gates. It was not our 
girls’ fight. But they broke and 
ran to It anyway. 


23. At this time -it was 1937 - he 
had been Senior Tutor of the 
College for ten years. I had met 
him four years before, In 1933, 
when Francis Gatllffe, knowing 
that I wished to spend most of my 
time in academic law, proposed 
to the college that they should 
give me a fellowship. Jago had 
supported me (with his quick 
imagination he guessed the 
reason that had led me to change 
my career when I was nearly 
thirty), and ever since had borne 
me the special grateful affection 
that one reels towards a prot£g& 


24. The number of spring bulle- 
tins and adult-education come 
ons, that keep turning up in my 
mailbox convinces me that I 


must be on a special mailing list 
for drop-outs. Not that I'm com- 
plaining: there is something ab- 
out a list of extension courses 
that piques my interest with a 
fascination hitnerto reserved for 
a catalogue of Hong Kong 
honeymoon accessories, sent to 
me by mistake. 


25. It had been his father’s wish 
that Manning should go into the 
Church; but the thought dis- 
gusted! him; and when he reached 
Oxford, his tastes, his ambitions, 
his successes and the Union, all 
seemed to mark him out for a 
political career. 


26. My own philosophy tutor was 
a man who appeared to be of the 
view that philosophy was some- 
thing like alcohol - amusing and 
possibly stimulating if taken in 
moderation, but no use as a 
sustaining food. Of any philo- 
sophical idea less than 200 years 
old, he would say, ‘I think you’ll 
find that it's pretty well been 
exploded’. 


27. Tbe porcelain slab was pat- 
terned by a herringbone of 
grooves. Now these grooves were 
filled with the remarkable clarity 
of real, red blood. The body on 
the white slab, already yearning 
for its daustrai peace, patiently 
waited, Ippomlnously still, as the 
pathologist In his salmon-col- 
oured rubber apron and salmon- 
coloured rubber gloves wielded 
his little silver scalpel. Mean- 
while, the genial conversation of 
the other medical students con- 
tinued prosaically. For them that 
naked dead woman was but one 
page in the textbook of morbid 
anatomy. 


28. PATTERSON: . . .'Similar 
thing happened at my first lec- 
ture. It was terrible. A big lec- 
ture. Three hundred of the little 


ers, -all sitting there. I 
walked down to the front and I 
was nervous, desperate for a pee. 
I saw this door. I went In. It was a 
broom cupboard, with a self- 
locking catch. I stopped there 
until everything went quiet. 
Twenty minutes.Then I chucked 
myself at the door. Fell out on 
my face and all three hundred of 
them burst out laughing. They all 
knew. They’d just sat- there 
quiet, waiting for me to come 
out 


29. He went Into Mr Norris’s 
empty office and sat down at the 
desk and composed a memoran- 
dum to Liberal Studies Staff. It 
was beaded Notes on a System of 
Self-Teaching for Day Release 
Classes. He had just written 


Wm. 
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‘non -hierarch leal' for the fifth 
time when (he phone rang. It was 
the Principal. 

“Thank you", said the new 
Head of Liberal Studies. 


3fi. George Zeycr, Emeritus 
Professor of Central European 
History at the University of 
Northampton , was lying upstairs 
in bed waiting to be done . . . 
Five months previously, George 
had a severe stroke that had 
incapacitated him with hemiple- 
gia, that condition in which the 
motor muscles of half the suffer- 
er’s body are paralysed. In this 
case, George being right hand- 
ed, it was the right half. 


31. 1 was living at that time In a 
fiat that belonged to my parents, 
which dangerously misrepre- 
sented my status. My parents 
were in Africa for a couple of 
years; my father had gone to a 
new University as Professor of 
Economics, to put them on the 
right track. He was on the right 
track himself, or he would not 
have been Invited. 


32. The Peter of this period was 
really charming, very frank, 
modest and well-mannered, with 
a pretty, lively wit. In 1909 he 
went up with a scholarship to 
read History at Balliol. ... He 
acquired affectations, an exag- 
gerated Oxford manner and a 
monocle. . He was in his 
second year when Denver broke 
his neck out hunting and Gerald 
succeeded to the title. 
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Christine Shinn traces how the University Grants Committee has changed with the times 

The chairman of the University Grants ml M* ^ - * A The identity 

Committee asserted in the preamble tn I llA CT\llf* Al flAPPCClTV 

the by now infamous question 28 that, I IV IJ JL IV JL w T honed to 

“the role of the UGC has changed very j high academic s 


The chairman of the University Grants 
Committee asserted in the preamble tn 
the by now infamous question 28 that, 
“the role of the UGC hus changed very 
considerably since it was set up in 
1919". 

UGC watchers, aware of the sensi- 
tivity of the relationship between the 
Department of Education and Science 
ana the Committee, of the size of the 
budget, of the pressures of the binary 
division and of the complexity of 
university governance in 1983, would 
confirm Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dycr's 
assertion, it would be simplistic, 
however, to believe that the body 
which first met as the UGC in July 1919 
- to “inquire into the financial needs of 
university education in the United 
Kingdom, and to advise the Govern- 
ment as to the application of any grants 
that may be made by Parliament 
towards meeting them" - was either 
naive, ill-composed, poorly serviced or 
hastily established. 

fr would he mistaken too to believe 
that the evolution of that committee 
over (he next 30 years was in ignorance 
of national or regional need. The 
manner in which the English university 


system developed in (he first half of 
this century nnd the international 
acclaim which it received owed much 
to the wisdom of the position taken by 
the UGC during that period. 

This is not to say that a change of 
rale Cor the committee in the 1980s is ill 
nd vised or inopportune. This would 
not be the first occasion on which the 
UGC and the principle of state support 
for the universities hnvc been under 
scrutiny and indeed considerable 
changes were effected in 1946 in 
response to altered circumstances and 
different levels of demand. The 
amended and extended 1946 terms of 
reference acknowledged a shift in the 
balance of university funding from 
approximately 33 percent to in excess 
or 66 per cent of state aid to this sector 
and a related increase in UGC powers. 
The system which emerged then was 
consequently able to cope with the 
post war and post-Robbins expan- 
sions. 


The bogey of state control has never 
been far from any discussion on gov- 
ernment contribution to higher educa- 
tion. From Disraeli to Beloff the 
warnings have remained constant and 
have emphasized the creative tension 
between autonomy and anarchy, 


national planning and government in- 
terference. The UGC maintained cre- 
dibility, at least until the 1960s, be- 
cause it and both the Treasury and the 
universities, recognized these tensions 
and the consequent importance of the 
UGC’s buffer role. The committee 
flourished for four main reasons - its 
origins, its procedures, the personali- 
ties of its early members and officers 
arid its collective wisdom. 

First slate support of the modern 
kind was applied to the university 
institutions at a most appropriate time 
and in manageable amounts. When the 
first grant was made to the universities 
in 1889 Oxford and Cambridge were 
just emerging from the conslilutonal 
traumas and academic abuses of the 
nineteenth century. London Universi- 
ty had been founded, reviewed and 
reformed and the civic universities had 
survived their most precarious and 
impecunious years. 

Various ad hoc bodies accountable 
in turn to the Treasury and the Board 
of Education had distributed a series of 
grants beginning with £15,000 in 1889 
and moving by small increases to 
£250,000 by 1913/14. In 1919/20 the 
newly formed UGC allocated a recur- 
rent grant of £678,500 and the total 
grant paid out in 1921/22 by that 
committee bad reached £1,840,832. 
The university institutions had been 
established and consolidated before 
these larger distributions were made. 
Government grant had therefore 
neither initiated new university de- 
velopment nor radically redirected it. 
It assisted at a point at which assistance 
was urgently required but a contribu- 
tion of less than a third of total 
recurrent income was not a dominant 
factor. In addition it was emphasized 
in all the negotiations between 1870 
and 1919 that it was the university 
institutions which had sought state aid 
and not the Government which had 
insisted on givingit or on participating 
in the venture. The small size of the 
grant allowed it to be administered for 
30 years by ad hoc arid non-bureaucra- 
tic advisory bodies. 

Second, and as a direct consequence 


of the informal and unostentatious 
nature of its origins state support was 
handled by sensitive methods which 
depended on well tried and thorough 
procedures. The system of grants-m- 
aid was suited to an enterprise which 
had to accept a degree of accountabil- 
ity hut coula not have flourished under 
tight non-academic control. 

The UGC, standing Janus-like be- 
tween government and Institutions, 
allowecf the universities freedom to 
develop along lines dictated primarily 
by academic considerations and yet 
facilitated interchange between the 
Treasury and the committee so that 
policy could be informed by national 
considerations. The needs of the na- 
tion, whether exemplified by the May 
committee, the Goodenough report or 
the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research recommendations, 
could be subsumed into the UGC 
thinking without being directly im- 
posed on the planning of individual 
institutions. 

The UGC’s own procedures of 
visitations, interviews, returns and re- 
ports, developed as sympathetic yet 
scrupulous instruments for the accre- 
tion and dissemination of detailed 
information. The UGCs position of 
strength had a firm foundation on the 
volume and objectivity of the data it 
carried. 

The accounts at Reading could be 
questioned with confidence and the 
revisions to ordinances at Birmingham 
scrutinized effectively because the 
committee had access to both the 
minutiae of institutional transactions 
and the broader knowledge of the 
ethos of each of the universities gained 
by visitation and frequent personal 
contact. Linked to this battery of 
multi-faceted procedures and ensuring 
acceptance of them, was a pragmatism 
and a flexibility which allowea a small 
committee to escape domination by 
bureaucracy. 

The committee did not begin with 
tightly drawn regulations and conven- 
tions but, by responding to particulars, 
such as requests for recognition from' 
the university colleges, developed a 
general attitude. One complaint 


against the UGC in the early years was 
that because of this pragmatism, it was 
more capable of response than initia- 
tive. It later became obvious that the 
committee could present the institu- 
tions with positive leadership. 

This welcome method of proceeding 
cannot be dissociated from the mem- 
bership and it is this third facet of its 
success which is most difficult to 
quantify and dissect. There was no 
doubt among contemporary commen- 
tators. supported by historical evalua- 
tion, that tne UGC was fortunate in its 
membership and, equally so, in its 
officers. Many factors contributed to 
this potency - the small size of the 
committee which encouraged esprit de 
corps and intimacy of discussion; the 
understanding of national issues 
brought to it by such chairmen as Sir 
William McCormick (1919-1930) and 
Sir Walter Moberly (1935-1949); the 
total commitment ana stature of secre- 
taries such as Sir Walter Buchanan- 
Riddell (1919-1922) and Alan Kidd 
(1922-1933); the close identification of 
interest between the officers and a 
length of service which allowed con- 
sistency. 

The quality of members and their 
real regard tor university education 
was appreciated by their counterparts 
in the institutions and senior officers 
such as Childs, Hetherington and 
Wortley reposed trust in their UGC 
advisers. 

The final contribution was, in a 
sense, greater than the sum of ail of 
them, ft was the ability possessed by 
the committee to identify the quintess- 
ence of university education de- 
veloped from medieval archetypes and 
to preserve that identity by a dogged 
adherence to what was fundamental to 
it and a flexibility towards what was 
peripheral. The strength of the early 
UOC lay in its ability to adapt the 
institutions while defending the ideals. 
The UGC identified the essence of the 
university and then protected that 
identity by monitoring the progress of 
those institutions which possessed it 
(the chartered universities) and scruti- 
nizing the claims of those who aspired 
to it. 


The identity was based upon com- 
S“l«y fi nd autonomy, l? e 
UGC hoped to ensure the survival of 
high academic standards by refusirutn 
interfere with them. Matters of admit 
sion, examination, appointment and 


dismissal of staff, and syllabus coniem 
were areas in which the UGC neve 
intervened. There was unanimoussun- 
port from the universities for thh 
restraint. Complete freedom from in. 
terference in those fields finterwi . 


terference in those fields fostered a 
relationship of trust which permitted 
interventionist activities in other 
spheres to be more readily accented 
TJe UGC facilitated the adaptation 
of the universities within the chaneinz 
society of which they were a part. The 
balance of numbers between the disci- 
plines could be altered, the size of the 
university population could chance 
the recommended dimensions of 
teaching rooms could be reconsidered, 
the threshold for financial viability 
could be renegotiated. The universiiv 
could not become a monotechnic, nor 
a tied house; it couid not recognize 
government directives on teaching; it 


could not be bought by benefactor, or 
pressured by local authority or indus- 
try ro concentrate on their demands to 


the neglect of national needs. 

Rashdall, as commentator on and 
historian of the medieval university 
movement accepted that new demands 
should be met by new solutions. He 
spoke of the need for university institu- 
tions to undergo "perpetual modifica- 
tion" in order to survive. It is not 
inevitable, therefore, that (he "con- 
siderable changes" which have taken 
place in the role of the UGC or the 
‘‘further changes" which may be envis- 
aged, are threatening to the university 
system. If the role is adapted as it was 
in the early years without the loss of 
integrity, credibility or sensitivity it 
may offer increased chances of survival 
of the British university system as we 
know it. The need for change is not b 
new phenomenom. Mulcaster writing 
of the desirability of university reform 
in the seventeenth century said: "It is 
for each age under the spur of necessity 
to point out what is best for its own 
circumstances, and the stale must 
exercise its wisdom and policy In 
bringing this about." 

The author is senior assistant registrar 
at the University of Nottingham school 
of education. 
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third pf an occasional series , Alan Wilson looks at educational theorizing about creativity 

I Al ' i t (in/I «... _ _ 


At 1 school and university, my main 
subject was mathematics - a discipline 
which epitomizes the popular idea of 
rigour. At the same time, I cherished 
ambitions to be creative. 

' As a student, I attended a lecture by 
a famous Russian pure mathematician, 
a Professor Beslcovitch. 1 recall find- 
'ing it difficult and! understood little. 


The best of both worlds? 


people it should; the nation was slip- 
ping behind. 

Creativity tests were invented to 
complement IQ assessment and, as 


I frfriE ! S, 1 U ki j£ l00(J lt S ■ predeted, high scores on these corre- 
A P« lthcr hi ? i ?*°V r no f hi ! ' ated With divergent personality traits. 
^ r ^. yc £ ra la, ° rI . noti «d Ways were fou nd of loosening cunicu- 




his obituary in the Times, Besicovitch 
was quoted Os having once said that he 
wanted to be remembered for die 
number of BAD proofs he had pro- 
duced. - 

■What he meant, of course, was that 
he wanted to be remembered for his 
originality. And that , being original 
meant being rough at, the edges and 
making bold intuitive leaps which 
somehow couldn't be encompassed 
: within the conventional rules of rigour. 
The tidying up could be done by others 
later. 

These awakenings were in the 1950s 
nnd early 1960s and it was in that 
• period that academic studies of 
creativity appeared In; psychology, 1 
cdboatipn and the history and PbilottH- 


Ways were found of loosening curricu- 
la and changing teaching methods to 
encourage divergence.. These involved 
providing a 1 less authoritarian, less 
evaluative atmosphere and encourag- 
ing a problem-solving approach to 
learning rather than the rigid study of 
conventional text books, 

Students were encouraged to “de- 
fer" evaluation: to generate and de- 
velop a rUnge of ideas before' testing 1 

' them against nmvnli>4 a 'lrHnu>Wf**tr 


and fixates (between five and 13) on an 
interest and involvement in “things" 
rather than people. 

The creative arts person has more 
emotional involvement, is more secure 
in the early part of life, and fixates 
during adolescence, -but has aq 
ambivalent relationship with people, 
having “closer relationships” but also 
using them as "fodder" in academic or 
creative endeavours. Fortunately for 
most of us, our make-up is likely to be 
a mixture, though one end of the 
spectrum might dominate. Ideally, we 
should haye the qualities of what 
Hudson c&lls an all-rounder. 

From a different disciplinary pers- 
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them against accepted “knowledge*"., pective, Thomas Kuhn 
Hf.yfi?P c J' eBllvc s ) dlk by suspending ; Ws theory of scientific Tevo^honsiThal 


. solved within the paradigm became 
overwhelming. Then there would be a 
revolution and a new paradigm. More 


■ prfellvfc sdapees could biHn a.pte- 
^ ^ *^atlye!, : cYidenCe to choose between them. 


although divergent thinking may be 
needed to generate the ideas, the 
presence of a convergent framework 
was necessary to provide a base. 

Hudson's account of the underlying 
psychoanalytical explanation of the 
development of these personality traits 
remains speculative and now seems 
particularly deficient in some respects 
- for Instance in its neglect of women, a 
feature which was more typical of the 
1960s than is considered desirable 
today. Kuhn’s work, which he himself 
takes to be “sociological", Is criticized 
by philosophers, particularly Popp- 
erian, for being irrelevant to y) heir 
central concerns and by sociologists 
who argue that by focusing on scien- 
tific communities, Kuhn does not take 
connexions to other social institutions 
sufficiently into account, 

The maui point that 1 want to make 
here Is this; in spite of the weaknesses 
of our knowledge about creativity and 
the relevance or the concents 6 r enn- 
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gers operated within a 'given set' of 
.rules and worked towards one correat 
answer while divergers searched for 






Morl! tbe r f lc ™“ 0* th. cbnwptsbr con- 
*L we ‘ vcrgdiice and divergence; these kinds 

P-Ef &JE& 5!h tat mSS ' ^ best we have available , 

SJ!| : th fX , w 9rth pursuing and we should 

a- pu , e £ fo Our concerns will obviously be dlffe- 

' ■ i ll Wh the main . ideas rent in different disdnUnes Hhd InrWrt 
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social science - and with conventional 
goals of seeing students through ex- 
aminations, that they too are, In the 
main, convergers. 

They perhaps could also operate in 
the framework of normal paradigms so 
that Kuhn’s argument can be extended 
beyond science. So some attack on 
teaching methods'- the provision m 
opportunity for more creative work lor 
students - is as much a pnority for 
them as for science depart menu, m 
all departments, what we have jg 
worry about least is rigour. Whaierci 
creative activity we can generate mu 
take place in an atmosphere of ngour 
which represents the best of presen 
teaching in higher education. 

Similar arguments apply wh * a , 
look at research. We set upronvergem 
goals: expectations that PhD theses 
should conform in a particular w f.. 
Research Council CommlU** 5 J,, 
mand that project proposal sno 
accord with a set of convent^ 
, ... . . norms; similarly, referees acting 

is this: n spite of the weaknesses journals. „„nidln« 

r knowledge about creativity and The understanding of the conJJJ 
slcvance of the concepts of con- requirements of rigour and crests 
(iiCe and divergence; these kinds ■ of convergence and divergence, 
las are the beat we have Avfliinhu used in an intuitive way beca . us 5 

understanding is not fully # 


convergers. These flpdlngs cat 
some consternation among eduedt 
ists 1 when it was realized that;l 
.scores in IQ tests correlated,^ 


should help us to change W'® 
least to explore warily m new 

lions. We need to reco^ize ^ 01 ^ 
have different kinds oF sftidems^o 
teach; undergraduate and pojtgrfl 

ate; that members of staff ^ 
selves have different and co£ 
pleraenUuy traits;' that 
(students and staff) need to be * 
diverger’s skills, arid vice vert 
W. should find dew ways of examinmg. 


'tc rtrould And ww wawof exwnjB™g 

nvergent industry and of judging reserf iMW^g 
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problerp^soj yI capable ■ ' papers submitted to * JJbe 
^wgetit skills shourd bo evident. 1 encourage origliiality. This sho 
auVe- arts departments . and, ■ possible in a way which is n°J. ■ *' 

4 i soc i?!.- iWlentisfa In the long run, unngorous- To 

® asc -’ | 9 yolVement with- >, such changes is easier said than w ^ 
9pjb m mtiUes la. direct, /j but Wc need td think about them a® 0 ( 
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! Gerald H. Elliot gives his views on public funding for creative activities 

State of the art, *> , 4 

state and the arts I 4r 


History docs not tell us clearly what social 
conditions foster the arts. We know that some 
leisure is needed, that a society which had to 
apply all its energies for survival or chose to 
concentrate them on material enrichment would 
not engender great art. Strong emotions, oi 
human love, fear of death, worship of God, 
provide inspiration in every age. Then there is the 
uplift that comes from the sudden flowering of a 
civilization, a burst of self-confidence and creativ- 
ity as in fifth century Athens, something that can 
be analysed and explained in retrospect out never 
predicted. 

It is easier to understand the machinery by 
which art creation and performance is supported. 
The artist will only flourish if there is someone 
both to appreciate what he does and to nourish 
him far doing it. He may be a Charles Dickens, 
accepting the pennies of a large and enthusiastic 
public for his weekly instalments, or a Mozart 
composing his masses for the Archbishop oi 
Salzburg, or one of the hundreds of nameless 
Indian craftsmen who adorned the Victorian 
gothic of Bombay railway station. 

There seems no relationship between the type 
of government and arts creativity, nor should we 
expect this, since art is created by individuals, not 
by the exercise of power collectively or indi- 
vidually. At one extreme, totalitarian govern- 
ments direct the arts entirely for their own 
purposes, and so destroy them. At the other, it 
may be that democracies which reflected exactly 
the feeling of the majority of their voters would 
accord low esteem to the arts and discourage the 
creators, In the area in between where most 
governments arc to be found, sovereigns, aristoc- 
racies, and parliaments have always used some of 
the wealth they dispose of for the production of 
works of art to the glory of their gods or of 
themselves. 

It is only in recent years that the governments 
of western industrialized countries, having come 
to control about half of their national wealth, 
have considered that it is their duty to support not 
only, as they always have done, the arts which 
buttress the framework of society, but the more 
private arts, painting, dance, literature, which are 
practised by individuals independently of socie- 
ty's institutions and often in direct conflict with 
them. 

inBritain, the original inspiration for this came 
from Maynavd Keynes, who had achieved a 
position of unique influence through his work in 
economics. The Council for Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts came into being in 1943 and 
bom it developed the present Arts Council of 
wat Britain, an independent body nominated 
ty government to distribute its bounty. The Arts 
Council pattern has been followed in many other 
wontnos, particularly in the Commonwealth, 
»m&i some governments, for example France, 
prefer to control their patronage more directly 
inroogh a Ministry of Culture or its equivalent. 


An arts council as envisaged by Keynes was to 
provide money to support a few key arts institu- 
1 mi" °P cra » dance and theatre companies, 
them to provide performance which 
7 ™] be of the highest artistic standards and . 
TOuid be played to audiences all over the country. 
*ne Arts Council charter stressed both these 
^•derations, “quality" and "accessibility’’, and 
?L ren J ain centTal *° council policy, 
the Arts Council now has a budget that 
£ !00m, niggardly when compared 
trance or Germany, but showing a reroark- 
"vP-Srowth from its modest beginnings: Its 
^fyuparaUeled by local government, which 
«kb Its backing to many of the institutions 
SzfW.by the Arts Council and often provides 
wobuildmga that house them. : 

fopuld be no surprise that the Arts . 
5257 1, with enthusiastic leaders and a talented 
Ration, shotild have followed tbe pattern 
‘wyolher healthy organism In expanaingits 
to the limit of nourishment availableTBut 
"osjipuid perhaps pause occasionally to consider 
urinM i u * Qwn generation should be the guiding 
HP 1 " ;«> r government patronage of the arts, 
Mts should be set both to the areas of 
SSjPeri and to the financial backing provided. 
« particularly relevant, just now, when our 
* country to create the wealth we want 
Reflected hi restriction of our public 
• A^' Of which arts funding is a part. 

■atUvtiL -Peonage as a respectable government 
courwr strong public support, not least, of, 
dewn 3 ■ ? foe maiw- arts organizations which 
fo, 6 Aria Council for their existence. It 
defender In Lord Goodman, 

; the council for many years, and more 

l PioTi'r!r me Kpynea.thc outstanding ebatn- 

' V ^® ramcQ ^ support, for the ai(B jn ; 

, argument is simply that arts axe ; 


: but tfcU'El ua *y a s™ 81 * mmorny. 
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ket economy is sufficient to provide the arts that 
people want and are prepared to pay for. There 
can only be a handful of geniuses in each 
generation, and they will produce their work 
regardless of whether government supports or 
ignores them. If govern meni subsidises arts 
creation or performance, all ii will achieve is a 
proliferation of the second rate. A deployment of 
part of this thesis came in Iasi years Reith 
lectures, where Professor Denis Donoghue, of 
New York University, argued that arts are by 
their nature in conflict with society. If they arc 
adopted and made respectable by governments, 
they lose their force, are emasculated. So the 
embrace of the state is the kiss of death. 

The total Arts Council budget is at present 
about £94ro per year. In the past ten years this has 
been increased by 87 per cent in real terms, 
though over the past four years it hus barely kept 
pace with inflation. There is no doubt that the 
progressive increase of public funding has pro- 
duced an abundant harvest. 

The arts councils us set up ut present have full 
power to distribute the Government grant at their 
discretion. While the Arts Council of Great 
Britain has constitutional responsibility for the 
whole of the UK, it passes over tn a Scottish and a 
Welsh Arts Council agreed shares of the total 
budget, and gives them virtually total freedom for 
expenditure in their areas. Tne chairman and 
members of the council are appointed by the 
minister for the arts, who tries to mix interests, 
age, geography, sex, occupation, and several 
other variables, to make the ideal balanced 
quango. These are supported by expert panels for 
each of the art forms who advise on, and 
sometimes take the decisions on, the individual 
grants. 

It is a long-standing tradition that the minister 
maintains an “arms length’’ policy with the 
council and does not intervene in its decisions. 
This principle of removing artistic decisions from 
the political domain provides reassurance for the 
arts and relief to the minister from what could be 
an embarrassing responsibility. 

From time to time proposals have been made to 
remove specific areas of arts funding from the 
council and vest them in the minister, usually in 
the hopes of getting more total funding in this 
way. The latest effort in this direction has been 
the Treasury report of Covent Garden and the 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, which suggests sepa- 
rate and direct funding for these institutions. Such 
initiatives have been received unenthusiastically 
by the Arts Council. 

The arts council system inevitably attracts, 
basically, because Government patronage can 
never satisfy all Us applicants, and because people 
interested in the arts are by definition some of the 
most vigorous, imaginative and articulate people 
in society. But if such patronage has to be 
allocated on some basis of consensus, it is difficult 
to see a better system. The legitimacy of direct 
democratic election is absent, but there seems no 
way of introducing this satisfactorily. 

Recent governments, attempting to curb public 
expenditure but maintaining a sympathetic aspect 
to the orts, have increased grants only in line with 
Inflation. This is uncomfortable for arts institu- 
tions. Their staffs - actors, musicians, scene 
shifters, managers - look for the progressive 
improvement to their real incomes which is still 
being secured by the rest of the working commun- 
ity, but there are few productivity gains that can 
be made to pay for this. 

You cannot cut out the second bassoon in an 
orchestra or halve a Wagner chorus. So the 
theatre opens for fewer weeks or the number of 
new productions is reduced. Arts councils then 
have to make painful choices. In practice councils 
have steered a middle line. Some companies have 
been sacrificed but mostly they have been given 
their share of the money and told to do their best. 
Minds have concentrated wonderfully in the 
Shadow of the guillotine. But there is a limit to 
what anyone can do. Eventually, unless govern- 
ment maintains grants at least inline with national 
Income, arte activity will decline. 

The distribution of arts funds is one of the main 
functions of arte councils. They must somehow 
weight up the comparative claims of up to 1,800 
clients, ranging from Coveut Garden, currently 
taking about £f0m, to the provision of a literature ■ 
prize of £150. Clearly there haye to bo one or 
more intermediate levels of allocatioii. '? ' 

In arts and politics the decisions rest on value 
judgments which ctuinot be - fixed in terms of 
profit and loss. Jeremy Bentham. the utilitarian 
philosopher, thought lie had the answer. His 
Pelidflc calculus was intended to decide such 
matters by computing the amount of net happi- 
ness produced by each course of action. Unfortu- 
nately, pleasure is not a: commodity that can be 

In tkijk hng this problem, the'councB fojjJ tha 
Wore comfortable with the general than yrith the 
piScufhn Matters of. policy, sna^as the cpundl. 
role In arte education, the support ° f ethnic 4rt, 

on mdividual .cases - quality, accessibility, sup- 
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Arts Council critics and supporters: Amis (left)* Goodman and Donoghue. 


port by public, interest of local authorities, 
alternative provisions. These signposts help in the 
comparison of similar companies or institutions. 
They do not provide a basis for judging between 
the claims, of, say. an art gallery and a national 
book fair, nor on the desirable balance of grants 
between companies and individuals. In practice 
the allocation of council funds is largely dictated 
by the patterns built up case by case in the past, 
and a big part of the budget is preempted by the 
large artistic enterprises. In the short run switches 


large artistic enterprises, in tne snort run switches 
of funding are only possible at the margin. 

We should not leave the domain of arts funding 
entirely to the arcane judgments of a few high 
priests of the cult. Government assistance to tne 
arts must be justified by its benefits to the 
consumer. Unless an artistic production or a work 
of art is going to be appreciated by some people 
apart from the artist, it i$ of no public value. 

If an artist is only interested in creation for its 
own sake, as he is perfectly entitled to be, lie 
should not expect society to fulfil for him his 
purely private needs. 


Public expenditure on the arts as a continuous 
programme has quite n short history, and we are 
continually learning more about the issues in- 
volved. Opera companies and art galleries, 
orchestras and community centres once estab- 
lished have their continuing claims to a minimum 
share of the budget. They become national 
institutions whose . status is fortified by fine 
buildings, distinguished boards of directors, 
strong corporate loyalty, all the trappings of 
permanence. To bring one of them to an end by 
cutting off its grant would be like dissolving the 
monasteries, and Tudor kings arc not to be found 
on arts councils. Such bodies also, like any 
successful organization, have perpetual ambi- 
tions to extend themselves. Meanwhile others, 
who are outside the charmed circle, clamour to be 
admitted, but can only come in at someone eise’s 
expense. Because arts councils naturally strive to 
protect and help their clients there are few 
casualties. The nightmare of arts councils Is a 
scene in 20 years’ time where well-intentioned 
subsidies have paralysed the normal sequence of 
growth, maturity and .death, and the arts are 
frozen in a pattern laid down in the 1960s and 
1970s which no longer meets the demands of a 
new generation. 

While we continuo to get inspiration and 
pleasure from the arts of b previous age, even to 
the exclusion of our own, it is right for them to be 
publicly supported. It must be the aim of policy to 
extend their pleasure to ever widening circles, 
who can enjoy them not only in performance, but 
increasingly through sound and screen reproduc- 
tion. • 

Any arts support policy must be designed for 
society. The important treads to be seen are a vast 
increase in television entertainment, direct and 
by videotape, more and more faithful music 
reproduction, increase in interest in live opera 
and ballet, perhaps some decline in theatre. 
.'Education ought to.be making people more 
Interested in uteralure and art, but the screen 
again may become a substitute for the book' Olid 

Arte policy will have.to work at several levels to 
meet the future pattern of demand, Firstly there 
are the institutions, companies or organizations 
which represent the best the country can do in 
performance and Interpretation. Their standards 
ahd influence permeate the culture! life of the 
country ahd set the tone for smaller companies ' 
and groups, 1 professional and amateur. They ard 
: the : source 6E the high quality recordings' ahd 


or singers and orchestra were relatively cheap. 

But arts performance cannot he cocooned from 
the outside world of economics. But in return 
they must accept continuous critical assessment 
from outside and inside, to ensure that they 
remain vital organisms. 

Arts councils can apply some of the material 

S ards ticks mentioned earlier to measure the 
calth of such an .organization. Box office, 
donations and, increasingly, business spon- 
sorships, measure, to varying extents, the con- 
sumers' appreciation of whar is offered. If n 
company fails to maintain its box office or loses its 
outside support it is a warning sign, translated 
into market terms, that it has outlived its artistic 
and economic usefulness. 

The traditional and live arts have been kept 
distinct from film, television and video in govern- 
ment thinking. Although we in Scotland have 
provided some support for film work, film and 
television is in general supported by bodies quite 
separate from arts councils. This distinction is 
curious. We know that the rise of the cinema 
knocked out the music hall, and that many more 
people take their entertainment from the telly 
screen thnn from live performances. 

Screen reproduction is for the enthusiast a poor 
substitute for the real thing, but the potential 
opera-goer In Stornaway, oceans away from the 
liicatre Royal in Glasgow or any acceptable 
alternative, wifi surely welcome Scottish Opera 
■ on telly or tape; . 

If we see entertainment moving even more into 
the sitting-room and a decline in support for 
professional performance, we may and that 
Interest in Ihe live arte wit) rest more on the 
amateur. The distinction between amateur and 
professional is, of course, in the arts, a false one. 
The traditional criterion of whether a person is 
highly (raiiied and makes his living from the 


occupation is no longer relevant. Judicious sup- 
port from arts councils could help them to become 
an important part of the public arts scene. 

Most debates on spreading interest in the aits 
end up with education . Unless some enthusiasm is 
wokert during school days, there will be no aits 
consumers in the future. Educationists, already 
overloaded with society's demands for the tech- 
, nlcal skills necessary to create wealth, find it 
difficult to make room for arts training or 
experience. Arts councils, with their relatively 

M resources, can do very little (a solve this 
em. but they can contribute by bringing 
performing companies Into the school or by 
attaching individual writers, artists, and dancers, 
to them. 

Much of what I have suggested as arte funding 
criteria is related to, though not dependent on, 
market economics. As such it would find some 


public subsidy, Clearly economics must have an 
important role In setting patterns for the arts, as it 
does for nearly every other human activity, If 
1 government provides money for the arts it needs 
' economic tchnlquea to help to allocate scarce 
resources between compeibig ends, even though 
those ends con not simply be measured in money 
terms. 

But acceptancc-of this bounces us forcibly back 
to Professor Donoghue's thesis of the corrupting 
effect of the State. If arts councils become the 
musical bonks of Erewhon, dispensing carefully . 
judged financial support blended with moral 


-demand qribecOme iSO uneconomic 


guarantees, what will happen to the arts they 
support? Wifi they be tamed, demystified, folded 
into the. warm, tod toleraqt, embrace of the 
established order? Or, more specifically, will the 
arts entrepreneurs and artists lose their souls in 
; perpetual calculation of capacity load factory 
marketing budgets and marginal coat? 

. ' . . The ' author Is chairman of die Scottish Arts 

I Council. ThU Article is bpsed oh an address given 
before She Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
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cannot bo maintained, Grand opera flourished in ; before the Royal Society of Edinburg, 
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Jumping on the Bond wagon 


When the first Sunday Times Colour 
Supplement came out in February 
1962, it featured two of the seminal 
faces of the 1960s: Mary Quant and 


James Bond. Twenty-two venrs on, 
they arc both still very much with us, 
Bond, in particular, has become an 
established part of the broader cultural 
scene. 

In her “Notes on Camp” Susan 
Sontag observed that the camp sensi- 
bility “makes no distinction between 
the unique object and the mass-pro- 
duced object And nothing, nowa- 
days, is more intellectually fashionable 
than popular culture. Like the artistic 
genius imagined by the Romantics, 
upon whom inspiration tended to 
drop, all unexpected, from on high, 
the purveyor of popular culture is 
reckoned to have a more direct line to 
the ideological centre of the universe 
than the rest of us. Not that he's 
supposed to be really conscious of the 
fact. It just “comes to him". Only the 
analyst of popular culture can be 
expected 10 know how. 

The study of the mass-produced 
does, of course, have its fringe benc- 
Gts. While all the studies tend to 
suggest that their subjects are the 
reauerto ad absurdum of popular cul- 
ture and that watching them is n 
penance- 1 have always been struck by 
now fervently (heir authors deny the 
aesthetic criteria which saturate their 
every sentence - the researchers, I 
suspect, rather enjoy them. One of 
Susan Sontag’s most memorable ex- 
amples of true camp was "stag movies 
seen without lust". For the academic 
analyst of popular culture, the equiva- 
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lent is Bond movies seen without 
pleasure. 

This has been a good year for such 
self-denial. Instead of a Bond film 
every two years, which has been the 
pattern since You Only Live Twice in 
1967, we have had two in six months. 
Oc/npussy, with Roger Moore walking 
through the part for the sixth lime, 
came out in June. It was produced by 
the old firm of Eon Productions, 
headed by Albert “Cubby" Broccoli, 
who goes right back to the start - to Dr 



No in 1962 - and has produced every 
Bond film except Casino Royale. Until 
now. that is. Never Say Never Again, 
which has just opened, is the product of 
a longstanding dispute between film 
producer Kevin McClory and the 
Fleming estate. McClory claimed that 
Tliunderball the novel, published in 
1960, bore a suspicious resemblance to 
an unmade film script he had written 
with Fleming the previous year. The 
result of a protracted court case was 
that the movie rights reverted to 
McClory ten years after the release of 

Events 


Exhibitions: 

To January 2. Cartwright Hall, Brad- 
ford. Flesh and Stone: the first of the Arts 
Council's series of “three exhibitions 


about’ sculpture". This exhibition In- 
cludes sculptures by Rodin, Matisse, 
Giacometti, Moore, Epstein and Caro. 
To January 3; Leicestershire Museum. 


Large .Victorian paintings from the 
museum’s reserve collections are on 
display to the public while museum staff 
examine them. 

To January 7. City Art Gallery, Man- 
chester ..Thb British Museum's exhibition 
V Eiojf/ta an of Japan 1600-1868. The 
central thetne a the great city of Edo - 
the modem Tokyo. 

To Jnnuaiy 7. Hunterian Art Gallery, 
University of Glasgow. An exhibition to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Margaret MacDonald Mackintosh, 
one of the outstanding artists of the 
Glasgow School. Works displayed In- 
clude graphics, beaten metalwork. 


East German playwright Volker 
Braun, whqse play "The Great 


Pface*’ . was '• 

University of 


rfonned at the 
isex last week. 


embroidery, gesso and textile designs. 

To January 8. Ferens Art Gallery, 
HuB. AIA : The Story of the Artists 
'■ international Association , Work pro- 
duced during the first 20 years of the 
Association, which wns founded In 1933. 
. • To January 9. Gallery or Modern Art, 
Edinburgh. Expressionists and Construe- 
Uvjsts: two aspects, of art from Germany. 
The exhibition Illustrates the conflict 
r between the Expressionist ideals of high- 
t & Penalized arl _ the work of Munch, 
. Nolde and Kircbner - and the Mod- 
, ernisis' and (Jonstructlvlsls’ emphasis on 
the formal and geometrical. 

-night music 


Nick Roddick 
says that James 
Bond is stirred, 
not shaken, by 
a split persona 


Thunderbolt the movie in 1966. Since 
1976, McClory has been trying to set 
up a film. Never Say Never Again is the 
result, its story based on Thunderbolt, 
its title a reference to the fact that Us 
star, Sean Connery, has been per- 
suaded to reverse an earlier decision to 
hang up his Beretta (his last appear- 
ance as Bond having been in Di- 
amonds Are Forever 12 years ago). 

Quite what the analysts of popular 
culture will make of this split in the 
seminal personality is hard to say, 
though for all I know the correct 
generative model is even now being 
evolved in the corridors of Milton 
Keynes. But for many of us, even aged 
53 and sporting a toupd, Sean Connery 
remains the only real Bond. The 
gradual decline of the movies (though 
not, it must be said, in box-office 
terms) behind Roger Moore's self- 
satisfied smirk made one forget that 
there used to be more to it all than 
innuendo and exploding sets. Connery 
has brought back the world of adult fun 
which made the early Bond movies so 

To January 8. City Museum and Art 
Gallery, Plymouth. Be, i Nicholson: the 
years of experiment 19 19-1939, an Arts 
Council exhibition which originated at 
Kettle's Yard, Cambridge. It shows 
Nicholson's progress towards abstrac- 
tion, end traces the emergence of a 
personal style. 


Concerts: 

January 2. Lancaster University. Man- 
chester Camerata, conducted by Denis 
McCaldln: Mozart, Beethoven and J. 
Strauss. 

January 4. Riverside Theatre, New 
University of Ulster. Viennese night: 
waltzes, polkas and songs. 

January 13. Stevenson Hall, Royal 
Scottish Academy of Musk and Drama, 
Glasgow. Midday concert by Virginia 
Black (harpsichord): J. S. Bach and 
Raneau. 

January 14. Arts Centre. University of 
Warwick. Recital by Alfred Brendel: 
Schubert sonatas. 

January 15. University of Exeter. 
Catherine Lord (violin) and John Lene- 
ham (piano): Vivaldi, J. S. Bach, FaunS 


actional" time, defend i ng: theejetreme 
transactional" brevity or many.of his: 
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and Salnt-Safins. 

January 16. Glasgow Cathedral. Uni- 
versity of Strathclyde conceit: From 
Christmas to Candlemas. Works by Tal- 
lis, Duprd and Poulenc. ■ 

January 17. Brunei University. Ian 
Wallace, "an entertainment In words and 
tong". 

January 18. Royal Northern College of 
Music, Manchester. Rose Contort of 
Viols.. Works by Byrd, Dowlahd, Tom- 
kins and Gibbons, 

January 19. University of Nottingham. « 
Court 1 music from Java, played by the 
York Gamelan Orchestra. 


was on late medieval music, from 
which he inherited an. obsession with 
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compulsive - a fun, like the best 
Christmas panto jokes, balanced on a 
knife edge between naivety and 
knowingness. Moore was all knowing- 
ness (knowing mostly, one Felt, that he 
was earning more than anyone else in 
the room). Connery brings back that 
element of high camp - a sense of 
sitting comfortably astride contempor- 
ary attitudes with a foot in either camp. 
His Bond is the kind of character 
American popular culture has pro- 
duced again and again, but which we 
British have rarely been able to bring 
off: sarcasm, after all, is no match for 
true moral ambiguity. In Never Say 
Never Again there is a scene in the 
Casino de Monaco which, with its, 
mixture of suavity and rudeness, ele- 
gance and excitement. Is as good as 
anything in the entire 15-film cycle. 

Kingsley Amis, as usual claiming 
universality for his sex, once said that 
“we don't want to have Bond to dinner 
or go golfing with Bond ... We want 
to be Bond". Connery's strength is that 
he knows “we’’ want to, ana respects 
that desire at the same time as he 
demonstrates its absurdity. As a result. 
Never Say Never Again is a film which 
accords more intelligence to its audi- 
ence than any of the recent Eon Bonds 
- and more, perhaps, than the cruder 
cause-and-efrect models of popular 
culture would have us believe possible. 

Nick Roddick has taught at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Manchester Unlversl- 


m 


College, Dublin, Manchester Unlversl- 

Z and California State University, 
ong Beach. His book, "A New Deal 
in Entertainment", was published by 


the BFI in July. 


Sean Connery In “Never Say 
Never Again”. 


Let’s stage an opera! 
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If the operas of Benjamin Britten had 
appeared to be losing their terra firma 
in the repertory during the years since 
the composer’s death, then 1983 will 
certainly have put them back on the 
map, not least in music colleges around 
the country, where Albert Herring, 
Owen Wingrave and, most surprising 
of all. The Rape of Lucretia - the runt 
of Britten’s operatic litter - have been 
enjoyingan unprecedented boom. The 
chamber works present obvious attrac- 
tins - of scale, casting and ensemble - 
to student performers but the Royal 
Northern College of Music, embol- 
dened by the challenges of Poulenc’s 
Dialogues des Carmelites, of Aida and 
Das Rhelngold, have gone for the big 
one: Glonana, the much-criticized 
"coronation opera”, in the thirtieth 
anniversary of Its premiere. The choice 
bespeaks on the part of the college’s 
principal. John Manduell and opera 
studies director, David Jordan, a de- 
sire to stretch students in a far from 
foolproof work, to enrich the reper- 
toire - Glorlana has not been staged in 
Britain since the 1974 English National 
Opera revival - and to build on the 
RNCM's reputation for turning out 
some of the country's most versatile 
opera artists. 

But the college’s record, dating back 
to the days before the old Royal 
Manchester College was amalgamated 
with the Northern School of Kuisic, has 
had Its ups and downs. Its theatre, 
though still one of the best equipped 
for student use, has inevitably fallen 
behind in the technology stakes as a 
result of spending limits and the col- 
lege can no longer afford the depth of 
back-up staff it once employed. 

David Jordan describes a situation 
ten years ago when the new bujlding ip 
Oxford Road was opened and the 
pner^cQUjw could call ort the services 
of five rtpetlteura and as many drama 
instructors and compares it ruefully 

unlh lArlmilf fWna -a— EC - 1 / ^ 


singers prepare individual scenes from 
a dozen or so operas. For Slav 
.presentations the principals will audi- 
tion for roles and covers and the 
chosen cast will be prepared to the 
highest possible standard, intensively 
and over a longish period. With only 
two shows a year, competition is stiff 
but this, Jordan believes, gives stu- 
dents a taste of what they will have to 
face in the hard professional world 
outside. The workshops are geared to 
a more egalitarian distribution of 
parts. With over 120 voices to cater for 
there are logistical problems but at 
least it ensures a wide choice of soiolsu 
and an exciting choral sound. 

That was certainly evident in me 
performance of Glorlana on Decem- 
ber 3, when Britten’s grand operauc 
choruses rang out impressively into me 
deceptively spacious 600-seat auditor- 
ium of the opera theatre - a hfajj* 
the training of chorus master, Bn™ 
Hughes. The college orchestra^, 
gave a thoroughly creditable account 
of the complex and (particularly for 
the brass) demanding orchestration 
under Anthony Hose’s expenenceo 
direction. Among the large cast 
soloists, I perceived only one voi«oi 
exceptional potential, the wnorou 
bass of John Connell, recalling 
Robeson with his soulfo 1^““ 
the Blind Ballad Singer's bluesy^- 
The production had been, now 
built around the Elizabeth of Deborji 
Stuart-Roberts, a perforinance o 
quite astonishing assurance for on 

^Unfortunately, David Penn-ar*«’ 
comer to opera - did not quit® . Jl 

to sustain the college’s high repg« 
for production. like many o |rt £ 
from the “straight” theatre, , «g 
seemed at his best when drtHnpw 
the individual tensions of gS 
characters but at a complete loss wnen 

directing the chorus. ; M . . u, 
rin. h<» rn compare Nicholas 
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with today s four music staff and two One only has to compare Nichoiaa 
drama lecturer* - putting in the same Hytner’s outstanding achievement 
wiping hours with double the number motivating his student chores ■ » “J 
of students, he adds. TTie RNCM is hot Royal Acldemy of Music’s produc^ 
t h l etl i?, ble P 0 ^ 1 ™ °* of thc ‘ of Eugene Onegin at the Jack W 
London colleges who have easy access Theatre on December 5. 
to the coadllng^ facilities of two " vocalized Bolshoi recordings 
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FtmndL4ger 
by Peter deFrancia 
Yale University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0300 03067 3 
KaalMi Construed vlsm 
|» Christina Ladder 

Yale University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0300 02727 3 

■I bate discreet painting.” Ldger had 
no time for susceptibilities of the 
British sort. He directed his art to 
common pi sees and the common man. 
His prosaically outlined forms and 
bright colours, his sense of 
(Donumentality and a tightly packed 
pictorial space, hit us frontally and 
fortissimo, like a brass band. As 
though to belie his name, everything in 
fail art Is asserted: no allusion, no 
atmosphere, no grace (of a sort we 
would notice). Not much landscape; 
occasional still lifes that look more like 
posters than paintings because poster 
artists imitated him, though it could 
also work the other way around. 
Mostly people, the man, woman and 
girl In the street monumentalized d la 
machine and also - and here is the 

C adoxlcal nub of it - d la Jacques- 
ils David. 

We have had little time for him. 
British collections are almost devoid of 
his work. Born the same year as 
Picasso, Uger can be called a Cubist 
by virtue of some early works and 
associations. Douglas Cooper even 
embraces him as one of his four“essen- 
daT Cubists, as distinct from the 
“pathetic” fellow-travellers, as we 
learnt from the Tate’s beautifol exhibi- 
tion earlier this year, and its quaint 
catalogue. But after the wBr, and 

S ally after around 1920 - Pbi- 
hia's The City of 1919 and New 
'forks Le Grand Dejeuner, 1921, are 
rafant masterpieces - he gets entang- 
W In political-cultural issues, is much 
of an evident avant-gardist, more 
of less lets Surrealism pass him by . . . 
wins, in short, to avoid the routines 
ana the occasions that would lodge him 
o the comer of our minds reserved to 
modem art. 

, Peter dcFranda’s book Is a correo- 

ove and a challenge. He is professor of 
painting at the Royal College of Art, a 
*n°us painter and thus a thinking 
He Is deeply versed in art history 
a . n< * books) and in much 
Partly French himself, he knows 
W the inside the ideological debates 
provided grist to an art 
S j attendant upon the 

^■pt demands of fashion. And he 
iT He makes little of that 
^..but his admiration for the 
punter and his work, and for Ldger’s 
l ^ e world. Is plain. Its 
backed by. an. unusually fine 


qrougn a longish, important and care- 
% wprwsed.text. 

a .little through the 
- ^ er ^own Ldger, impatient 
°thw writers’ . exclusive 
JSH *9 { ltet phasei But what did 
team, frp jn CJubism, and what 
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“Les Trois Musiciens” by Fernand Llger, 1944. 




from other sources even then? How 
could this country boy, finding his way 
through the labyrinths of old and new 
in Paris art, and always hoping for a 
mass audience, produce totally ab- 
stract paintings on the eve of the First 
World War (as well as in the 1920s)7 
Cubism is likely to be the next slice of 
modernism to be issued to art lovers as 


fast food, in succession to Impression 
ism and Post-Impressionism. We neet 
a man like de Francia to split opei 
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those conventions of packaging which 
art historians find so difficult to do 
without and which the public cannot 
question. . 

His book becomes most interesting 
at the point where others fade. Le 
Grand Dejeuner is not Ldgcr's “last 
complete masterpiece", as Clement 
Greenberg says, but the first of a 
sequence of great works of a sort the 
world is always.short of: monumental 

So, for example,' the Glorious Resolu- 
tion of 1688 could be seen as a return to 
order and good government, while the 
French Revolution, to be discussed by 
Burke in his political writings in the 
1790s, is of the second kind, Tar more 
unsettling - or horrifying - tban tbe 
first. " ; ■ 

Paulson considers " the painter 

David, and political writers in Britain - 

Paine, Mary Wollstonecraftr the pqet- 
■ry and painting of Blake, the cartoons ■ 
and caricatures of Rowlandfeon 'and 
Gillray:. the gothic novelists M- G.; 
Lewis, William Godwin and Mary 
Shelley; Wordsworth’s Prelude, and 
the French Revolution, and, in a long 
final sqction, Goya's depictions of, and 
reactions to, the Revolution m Spate. 

This is a mixed bag indeed, with 
writers and artists of vastly differing 
interests and calibre, for. whom the 
phenomenon pf the French Revolu»: 
tion ‘ is opt an ^adequately unifying • 

rent occasions. Some !: 

s discussed 


confirmations of the. value of life. 
Cubism was an art of perplexity, grave 
or playful according to taste. Surreal- 
ism was a shock, tickling like a torch 
battery or with a kick like a power- 
point's according to how firmly we 
grasp it. Lasers works are almost 
embarrassingly direct and affirmative, 
making little appeal to what we calf our 
finer feelings, those associated with 
melancholy and nostalgia. In this be is 
un-western as well as Un-British. 

He is almost Russian. I treasure the 
letter quoted by Avril Pyman te her 
wonderful book on Aleksaindr Blok, te 
which that great poet answers an 
aspiring one: 

You say "There is a sweet melancho- 
ly in poetry’. And ‘Without poetry, 
life is nothing but misery, simply 
, muck’. I answer: I understand you, 
but this Is something I do not want to 
know. We are here neither to be 

directly to the French Revolution at all . 
in the works considered in this book, 
and I would suggest that the general 
progression of tesdnation with the 
expanding possibilities of sublime vio-' 
lence, and the subsequent revulsion at 
this violence, which came te the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century, 
would have led to much the same., 
attitudes in these people, with or 

without the example and stimulus Q f 

the French Revolution. '• ' 

. The longest section in the book deals 
with Goya, and it is both the best and 
the most self-CQiitained, achieving an; 
extended and satisfying perspective on 
the whole of Goya’s work from the late 
1780s until his death. In comparison, 
with all the other writers and artists, ; 
Goya is relatively Isolated from culture 
and events outside Spain, and this has 
allowed h splendidly convincing analy- 
sis, of his personal development* and 
hit! personal, sexual and political de^ 
plctfop of bis VbountiyV extended. 
'BBOriy. . •"■•£' '• . 1 .. j.’ . 

Elsewhere Paulron’s'Scheme Ofire^ 

ferericq is curiously Oblique; end omits 
or says' litfie about a megt jnatiy • 
continental ■fig^^hojhad-priraary ; ' 
importance in shaping the attitudes pf 
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melancholic nor .to take our ease. 
Ldger too wants an active art, open to 
the friture. His work says that life is 
gopd, that mankind is without original 
sin, that work, home, a day in the 
country, an evening at the circus are- 
honourable, convivial. Technology is 
as natural to man as nature; we need 
not choose between machines and 
meadows. But we cap choose between 
a negative and a positive view of our 
world, and there Tiger offers us a 
model. 

That attitude and the pictorial 
strategies it demanded brought L6ger 
dose to the Russian modernists, ana it 
is they who responded to hhn. earliest' 
and best. The first of his several 
weighty lectures on life and art was 
delivered at the Acadimle Russe run 
by Maria Vasileva on the avenue du 
Maine in May 1913, a gathering place 
for the young Russians who were soon 


his subjects - Corneille, Piranesi, 
Fiixeli, Diderot, even Rousseau. Ger- 
many U excluded, and Goethe’s com- 1 
ments' pn the Revolution - te, the 
Kampagne In Frankreich. Hermann 
und Dorothea, and even. in his occa- 
sional sketches - are ignored,. So is the 
prindpal influence of the Faust-theme 
on “Monk” Lewis, which allow? an 
oddly unbalanced presentation of The 
Monk's principal character Ambrosio. 
Even more capricious is the I real merit " 
of David, and of Blake 1 Each pro- 
duced works indirectly or directly 
concerned with the French Revolu- 
tion, and while the former efe brilliant- 
ly discussed - David’s “Llctors return- 
ing to Brutus the Bodl« Of his Sons’**, 
Blake’s “America’’ for instance - only 
the briefest mention is made pf David's 
“Oath of the Tennis Court", or of 
Blake's poem The French Revolution, 
both pf which dlBplay the 1 Very themes 
which are so well investigated and 
Interpreted ' here ; and there : in Ibis 
ijptitfy bopkj /•; . . • . 

Christopher Thacker 


to become leaders In (he tupsy-lurvcy 
world of post- Revolutionary Petro- 
grad and Moscow: Altman. Ekster, 
Udaltsova, Ponovu and others. It is 
even possible that Tallin was there that 
day. In any case Ldger’s wurk and 
ideas were known in Russia. His 
analysis of pictorial dynamics and his 
insistence on a dose alliance of art with 
con temporary daily life find a culmina- 
tion in that great adventure. Construc- 
tive, the climax and, alas, end of 
Russian modernist aspirations. 

Christina Ladder's account of it is 
more detailed, more exact and ex- 
acting, than anything available until 
now in any language. It is a densely 
packed compendium of information, 

3 uotations and illustrations, the pro- 
ud of indefatigable research, but 
hard to get through. 

She keeps her nose very dose to the 
ground. In the new Russia nf the early 
1920s, as in Britain now, shortages ana 
the need to placntc officialdom made 
for a stream of stuie ments, detunes and 
reports. Ideals got grubby from end- 
less fingering while practice faltered 
for lack of material support. Dr Lod- 
der delivers all this in substantial 
detail, and in some areas the informa- 
tion she provides has been pieced 
together from a host of Little sources 
where the main one - such as the 
official archives of the art and design 
schools of the period - were dosed to 
her. She gives the fullest account of 
who taught what where and when, and 
of the rise and fall of the big issues, 
such as the role of painting and 
sculpture as forms of research, the 
demands of design as opposed to 
applied art, and the call for artists to 
abandon all studio activities in orderto 
give their all to factory production. 

Valuable as this is, it results in a 
book more about words and institu- 
tions than about individuals and ac- 
tions. Dr Lodder says little about the 
works she shows; one wonders 
whether she Is interested in them. She 
has Little time for anything contextual, 
whether It is changes in Soviet political 
and economic priorities, art ana design 
developments in the West and Con- 
structivism’s debt or contributions to 
them (the Bauhaus, for instance), the 
Russian populist tradition as a moral 
pointer, towards removing artists from 
attending to elitist pleasures and prob- 
lems, or anything else of an outgoing 
kind that could make -her subject part 
of a wider view. 

Because of this, she ends on a dying 
fall. Constructivism was a failure, Of 
-. course it was, if you measure it in terms 
of so rad Constructivists’ romantic 
ideas of what they might Drill eve one 
day. One could argue that it was the 
bravest and most profitoblo of mod- 
ernist actions and that it survives to this 


ists' work on posters and so on as a 
retreat frpm the abstraction they had 
insisted on In their paintings, and even, 
where photography is concerned, as a 
surrender to ip the face of returning' 
Realism. She takes a very ola- 
. fashioned view of abstraction and 
figuration as sworn enemies whatever . 
the occasion. Film, in which tho Con- , 
slructlvlst root principle of seizing 
upon reality 'and restructuring It pur- 
posefully is realized most perfectly, 
she leaves aside altogether. 

L£gcr might have helped her to- 
wards a bettor understanding. He, 
always the committed proletarian . 
artist, did not draw such hard lines. As 
Cor film, he suw it as a most iqarvellous 
extension of visual aft and □ corrective I 
to old assumptions. Modernism, ex- 
changed the window-painting for the 
flat painting and at tunes the relief- 
• painting. De Franda shows liow Ldger 
adopted the cinema screen, large and 
luminous, as another sort of picture ' 
base. But .then Lfiger was also a 
film-mpker himself, and same of (le 
Franda’s most Interesting pages are on . 
his work for and in the cinema. Again,' ' 
it urns the Russians who responded to It 
moist avidly. We shall long use Christ- ' 
tea Lodder’s book, bbt it does not add ■ 
to bur sympathy for what liveis on as 
the central, issue: Whether or not the 

; In the pfodcra wor(d, . ^ 


•T ■ • .. Norbert Lyman 4 professor of die. 

Cnrtstopqep Thacker is senior- lecturer , - history of art., at me University of. 
in ttenchauhdVntvehtty.'of Reading. ; Sussex. 
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A spirited 
defence 


PubllcExpendKurc: Us defence find 
reform 

by David Heaid 

Marlin Robertson. £19.50 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 85520 4 J 8 4 and 4 19 2 


The dilemma facing the broad centre 
of British economic thinking is very 
dearly Illustrated by this book, ft' 

J.r.-J. t.. f! Z I ^ 


the right and makes sensible proposals 
for reform. But the critique of the 
public sector which has developed over 
the last decade is directed towards 
some fundamental problems of state 
provision: moreover, it has been able 
to draw considerably on academic 
economics and has been translated 
into some simple popular political 
messages. The dilemma for the politic- 
al centre which David Hcald repre- 
sents is thnt the intellectual counter- 
attack is not reducible to simple mes- 
sages and cannot draw so readily on 
mainstream economics which never- 
theless continues to set the agenda for 
discussion. 

Hcald’s target Is both the academic 
• and political right, typified by (he 
publications of the Institute of Econo- 
mic Affairs, and his subject is public 
expenditure, though wider interven- 
tionist issues are involved. While 
pitched towards a non-tcchnical read- 
ership, it is a scholarly piece of work 
reminiscent of the longer Fabian pub- 
lications. Stronger on micro than mac- 
ro issues: it draws on disciplines. Like 
politics, philosophy and management 
but economics and economists 
dominate. 

There are some sensible criticisms of 
some of the sloppier statements of the- 
right. Heaid points out that the ratio of 
tpes or public expenditure to gross 
domestic product in Britain is not. out - 
v Qt line .with other countries; that 
emphasizing the importance of con- 
trouina the money supply implies no- 
thing about the size of public expendi- 
ture and in any case in the 197Qs.the 

: ws ywaki and that tbs evidence on the- 

. alleged superior cost effectiveness of - 
priyate over public enterprise is quite 
ambiguous. 

On a different level, Heaid secs the 
radical right as fundamentally worried 
[flat the . onset . qf democracy has 
brought voting power ip conflict with 
n . freedom and efficiency. Thera fe a . 


themselves more explicitly from the 
political right. 

I doubt whether the academic and 
political right will feel their arguments 
are significantly dented by these 
points. Nor would they disagree much 
with Heald's quite sensible proposals 
for reforming public expenditure. He 
castigates some supporters of public 
expenditure for being stubbornly 
opposed to the development of more 
cost-effective programmes or of ignor- 
ing the importance of the monetary 
sector in macroeconomic manage- 
ment. The effect of the welfare stale on 
equality bears closer scru tiny i n vie w of 
the findings of people like Le Grand 
that the poor are often not the chief 
beneficiaries. Chapters on manage- 
ment and accountability lead to sug- 
gestions for less executive secrecy 
while the public expenditure evalua- 
tion system requires a closer integra- 
tion of volume and cash dimensions, a 
more comprehensive coverage, a more 
explicit treatment of tax expenditures 
and an overall integration with the 
revenue side. 

The basic dilemma is rather that 
some simple messages which were 


associated with state provision and 
intervention and with what Heaid calls 
the Keynesian social democratic state, 
have been undermined and replace- 
ment arguments are complex, bitty 
and not translatable into simple poli- 
tical messages. Heald's book is an 
admirable agenda for discission; it 
also expounds many points clearly and 
will be useful reading on public policy 
courses. But I believe that there are 
some deep-seated problems which, 
given the broad brush of the book, 
Heaid can only touch on. 

The presence of economies of scale 
or of contiguity was often seen as 
conducive to monopoly and therefore 
less exploitative if run by a public 
industry. But competitive auction bid- 
ding by private firms “for the field" can 
in theory eliminate monopoly profits; 
the counter argument raises questions 
about the flow of information, the 
degree of competition, the problems of 
contract renewal. The presence of 
externalities (spillover effects) was 
once deemed to provide a case for 
public intervention; recent literature 
suggests private agents may have 
negotiated an efficient solution, that in 


v freedom and efficiency.! There is a 
lengthy discussion of how the right's 
concentration on negative freedom 
underif es their, emphasis on the cxer- 
rise of individual choice and the pro- 
• faction of property rights, of the strong 
. coe ™ ve government that this stiff 
•* the resulting conflict with . 

meir efficiency arguments about the . 
failure of the state',. And if some 
monetarists would never subscribe to 
v. eny of these positions It Is a pity, says 
Hcald, {hat they, have not distanced 

Kinds of 


Labour’s 

legacy 

The Labour Party In Crisis 
by Paul Whiteley 
Methuen, £12.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0416 33860 7 and 338704 

Ken Burgin, in articles in this journal 
and elsewhere, has pointed out the 
indisputable fact that in the postwar 
period the British political science 
profession became dominated by 
either members of or sympathizers 
with the Labour Party a phenomenon 
which inevitably persisted in the re- 
cruitment of the younger generation of 
lecturers. 

In Burgin 's view, which I share 
completely, this resulted in what he 
calls “the terrible langour" of the 
sixties and seventies, a complacency 
which foiled to recognize, since by 
definition it could not, some dominant . 
trends in the economy, in particular 
the growing power of the unions. 
Having had to tolerate for far too long 
what has at times been an insufferable 
forced, -to, 

wttnc8$,tfle rationalizations, explana- 
tions and quite Unconvincing prescrip- 
tions of those same academics now that 
the whole shoot has collapsed about 
their ears. 

Paul Whiteley essays In this book a 
more scholarly and superficially soph- 
isticated analysis, but finishes with the 
same unreal set of proposals. But what 
he and others do not seem to realize 
when they write about the present 
state of the Labour Party* Is that they 
themselves constitute tho crisis. . 
i The book -™ written before the 
1983 fltaen) election, the results of 
which are dealt with in a postscript. 
Part one concentrates on "the political 
sociology of the crisis".- ideblogicaf 

S mts, foiling membership, a secular 
epune in electoral support ~ scholarly 

if l.Wly derivative, but with worth- 
while Insights; Part two, “the political 


economy of the crisis”, is the more 
interesting, especially on economic 
policy. Whiteley’s use of sophisticated 
econometric and statistical analysis, of 
which he is obviously a master, is 
largely top-dressing, and really a diver- 
sion. His criticism of Keynesianism, 
which echoes that of the Cambridge 
economist John Eatwell - that it 
neglects the crucial supply side of 
economic policy, I folly accept, and 
have indeed written about; also that 
classic Keynesianism -was Inappropri- 
ate by 1972. when the reasoning be- 
hind the Philip's curve failed tobold 
up, and the phenomenon of stagflation 
appeared. 


But, following the Cambridge 
school, with which of course he has an 
ideological affinity, his assumption 
that the wages explosion of the 1970s 
was only "income maintenance", 
workers trying to maintain real incom- 
es in the face of inflation and recession , 
Is not credible. A 318 per cent rise in 
nominal wage and salary income in the 
ten years from 1973 merely a reaction 
to other inflationary factors, and not 
itself a major cause? How did it 
happen that qiir main trading competi- 
tors, faced with the same problems of 
energy and other costs, managed with 
a wage inflation less than half of 
Britain's, which did not. strip industry - 
of its profits, or attract 1 the excessive 
reaction of the last four years, and let 
them finish up with far fewer unem- 
ployed? Whiteley deprecates the ex- 
port of capital but fails to reflect on the 
Fact that the market has hardly reg- 
istered a real return on investment 
across the board of British industry 
since the 1960s, and that the above- 
mentioned phenomenon has played a 
major part in this. What would he do if 
he were a fond manager, with that 
manager’s obligations? 

Such considerations should lead the 
author to consider the problem of 
political and institutional authority in 
Britain, and . the essential dysfonc- 
tionality for a patty which claims to be 
the agent of modernization of an 
organic link with the unions, But 
obviously he can’t. He should realize 
however, that while the party prefers 
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Tfio common tjieme of these essays ' 
ay philosophers, , economists and • 
■>sopfologlsts who have been Influential ' 
■ - . M emergence of Mtfew Right, . is .■ 

; ; thC' fol ly Of. making ■ e.duality r a jwh- . 
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i V.v::-: J fl°'®? 4 *® 8 ®l!tanan case Is contend • 
• :• ijensivelypuHria long-editorial jnW 
' - duetton. it can be summarized jn.fire 
;■ propositions, three theoretical and two. •: 

emnlntlni! In 


distinction between two benign princi- 
ples - equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity - which when 
propwly Interpreted are compatible 
with a; capitalist economy, and various 

million' nniMiVfae.Al m.-.Liij.. 


Priori- the question; which of the 1 several 

d^&srssrs 


education and health external effects 
may be quite small and that in any case 
it is not clear how the government can 
acquire a superior body of information 
to private agents. 

How property rights emerge is cen- 


public firms by virtue of theirau!m 7 

tion Of Dnvate nmnun., ^_u! a ! lCno *- 


have traditionally had little to say on 
this matter. In some areas like safety, 
gambling and the dating of perishable 
commodities, the economic case for 
regulation is far from clearcut and 
would have to rely on complex argu- 
ments about the problems of measur- 
ing commodities and the dissemination 
of information. Economists are good 
at identifying inefficiencies arising 


ing, food, education even though we 
do not know what critical mass of such 
services is really necessary for a family 
to participate meaningfully in the mar- 
ket economy. 

We continue to lack a well articu- 
lated theory of public institutions and 


attempts so far do not help Heald’s Robert MUIward 

case. Thus economic theorizing about 

“ownership” has led in the USA to an Robert MUIward is professor of ec 
unambiguously critical evaluation of mics at the University of Salford 


ness of public and private entSSSf* 
foe! aJtransport E ambiguo 
hide the absence of anv stn£s£? 
ward economic argumem 
ownership in thesf arS /noKS 
nom.sts would also want toffiE 
questions about the distribution a 5 

exerase of power - particularly 
tarn in analysing who bears the 
public expenditure and who 
gnenrify suffers the disrupt!^ 

J el . il Js significant that Heaid 
though explicitly expousing an S- 
disciplmaiy approach draws nS 
on philosophy, and political H 
socio fogy and in any St 

on, y at higher 
levels of discussion of freedom and 

equality. His book is a spirited defence 
but he needs more ammunition. 

Robert MUIward 

Robert MUIward is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Salford. 
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Denis Healey, on his way to deliver his Budget in April 1978. 


E tanning, the unions prefer the mar- 
et, ana usually win. An illustration of 
Labour’s essentia] dilemma is that 
while Jim Callaghan and Dennis 
Healey, in the aftermath of the pay 
bonanza which followed the 1974 elec- 
tion, which Harold Wilson appeared 
actively to encourage, were correctly 
but ineffectually preaching that one 
man's pay rise was another man’s job 
their Secretaiy of State for Employ- 
ment was actively improving the un- 
ion's bargaining power by allowing 
■them tin; closed shop. 

Lack of space prevents me from 
commenting in detail on Whlteley’s 
account of the period from 1976 to 
1979. Having read the same evidence, 
I think his judgment is ultimately 
wrong, and hfs ritual sideswipe at the 
Treasury, in particular Sir Dougins 
Wass, misplaced. On Labour’s man- 
ifesto for the 1983 election he seems to 
agree that without a policy for incomes 
it was a house of cards. But it Is in his 
postscript, detailing what the party 
should do now, that he enters Lewis 
Carroll territory. Trade protection, 
wage restraint and industrial invest- 
ment are his aims. Impeccable. On the 


« « .. * » » liWMMiB VJlWrl • II 

is on Investment that he ends up ten 
feqt off the ground. The Labour Party 
should seek the positive cooperation of 


challenges A. B. Atkinson's analysis 
Which reveals that the concentration of 
wealth within each age-group is nearly 
as great as that within tne population 
as a whole; so only a small mart of 
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dp withequality itself^ (2) Equality 
. comnlax notion.. and mnVthn' iuV 


Atfenipts by cpvernmeiit t’o : u neede^Lit^ ^ 6vid ^. C8 remain at a high level of getieralitv 
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“industrial capital” against ‘Tinanct 
capital" in order to promote industrial 
investment (now he nas reinvented the 
Social Democratic Party), by dep- 
emphasizing nationalization and in 
effect dropping Clause 4. 

The present Labour Party dropping 
Clause 4 when Gaitskell coula not 
manage it in 1960? I would remark that 
if Gdltskell had succeeded, then the 
major supply-side policies of the last 
twenty years, the failure of which 
Whiteley laments, would have had a 
for better chance of success. Whiteky 
is acutely aware of what needs to be 
done. His fundamental error is to 
imagine that the Labour Party ever 
was. is, or in the future can be, the 
vehicle. The perceptive left-winaas 
realize that in the present state or the 
social and economic development of 
Britain the debate to determine the 
conditions for the modernization ctf 
British society and the economy, 
to erect a permanent alternative to 
Thatcherism, cannot be confined to 
the Labour Party. Whiteley never 
considers this proposition. As a result, 
he condemns himself to inhabiting 
fantasy-land. 

S. A. Walkiand 

S. A. Walkiand Is professor of pottita 
at the University of Sheffield, 


a pity that they were not able to revise 
their papers in the light of Jencks sown 
self-criticisms in Who Gets 
There are two unsuspected Down 
the volume. Charles Frankel bq 
G eoffrey Marshall provide scepii^j 
essays on equality ot opportunity an 
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compiexny or me mem uuu» — - 
oration - for Instance in Manhali* 
case the contentiousness of aay. 
that a difference between P er ^ s n ; 
relevant to the object of a P'“f ' . 
legislation. These essays 
undermine the foundations of propwj 
tion (3) above. They show that 
most Innocuous-looking priagP"' J* 
equality may be interpreted In a s .. 

than dividing ^ 
into egalitarians and antl*egaUtar[J ' 
It U better to recognize tbataj^ 
believe in equality of some Wnds. 
Important Sitae is which tandsaj 
worth pursuing, and by what mean*- . , 
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David Miller 
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BOOKS 

Circling 

warily 

Which Road to the Past? Two views of 
history 

by Robert William Fogel and 
fi, R. Elton 

Yale University Press, £9.95 

ISB N 0300 0301 18 

Entire branches of science have been 
creeled on the premise that good 
practitioners do not make good 
theoreticians. Not so with history. 
Systematic thinking about history writ- 
ing was once a flourishing sub-field of 
philosophy until the philosophers 

E roved, to their own satisfaction, that 
story could not be written. By de- 
fault, the task has fallen to professional 
historians. 

Here the practice is for cider states- 
men to relate their personal experi- 
ences and methodological preferences 
in a muse to the Muse. These didactic 
exercises always reveal mare about 
their authors than about the discipline 
itself. For, if truth be toid, Clio is a 
sluttish Muse; willing to cohabit with 
all and sundry, promiscuous in her 
borrowings, and indifferent as to who 
knows it. While other disciplines draw 
up snowy white mantles of rigorous 
methodologies, Clio is dad without 
regard to colour or style in garments 
with dubious fastenings. 

Which Road to the Past? introduces 
us to the proclivities of Robert Fogel 
and Geoffrey Elton, two eminent 
historians who, in different ways, have 
shaped the current practice of history 


Traditional History" and a gloss upon 
it by Elton. The views of both are 
already well known, but this is the 
most concise and accessible statement 
ottera. It is also the most moderate. 
In a brief joint statement Fogel and 
Elton emphasize their points of agree- 
fQent .‘ their belief in peaceful coexist- 
ence, and their mutual admiration. 
This la a departure from the previous 
proselytizing efforts of both. Through- 
out one has the sense of two defanged 
cats circling each other warily. 

Fogel's essay begins with a survey of 
development of what he calls 
traditional history. This is enshrined in 
concern over discrete and non-repeat- 
wle events and In the use of “testi- 
mony as evidence. Although tradi- 
wod historians have borrowed 
theories and techniques from the social 
nonces, they have avoided using 
itatiBdcs and social scientific modeling 
la accumulating and evaluating evi- 
Thus traditional historians 
^rma very large group which includes 
narrative and analytic historians, prog- 
resfivesand Marxists, and political and 
historians among others. On 
tWr side stand Elton and Stone, 
and Hill, Namier and 

Braudel: aoninst thftm nrrnvpH 


lu> a manner as iu 

t te oro * M empirical verl- 
; The achievements of “reien- 
historians are observable la de- 
and economic history, 
are not limited to these 


Is*! -iu , wucn no nuraeroiog 
^ho -importance of “scientific" 
^PTWps, no model to determine If 


TtimK of w $tory, writing. 

viilnh k - rat ® ^9 methodological di- 
Fogel identffies the 


Fogel idehtmes the 
® ch : offer: the sharpest con- 
iff 0 *: important are the 


which Fogel claims they arc bound to 
do by their methods. Indeed he finds 
scientific” historians methodological- 
ly imprisoned. walled out from must 
subjects that depend upon conscious 
individual behaviour and most periods 
before the eighteenth century. Walled 
out, that is, from Elton's own domain. 

The hallmark of Elton's method is 
the rigorous scrutiny of sources. He 
cannot help but be offended by the 
democratization of evidence that the 
“scientific" historians have adopted in 
which thousands of observations are 
better than hundreds, hundreds better 
than scores, and scores little more than 
impressions. For Elton it is under- 
standing the discrete pieces of evi- 
dence that counts: “the historian's 
pnmary task will always consist in 
discovering the circumstances in which 
his evidence came to be bom". Histor- 
ical understanding can only be 
achieved by the patient evaluation and 
collation of the artefacts of the past in 
all their varied forms. New materials. 


After 
the event 


The History of Ideas 
edited by Preston King 
Croom Helm , £1 6.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 07099 1526 8 and 1527 6 

A great weariness of the soul must 
descend on anyone who reads their 
way through this volume. 

Preston King has chosen to put in it 
five essays (or parts of longer works) 
by important writers on thephilosophy 
of history or the methodology of the 
history of ideas, and a reply to each of 
them - including two from the pen of 
the editor himself. While the replies 
direct the reader’s attention to some of 
the salient issues, it should be said that 
they are far from the quality of. the 
major essays - only in one case, Leo 
Strauss's criticism of R. G. Colling- 
wood, does one have the sense of an 
interesting clash of intelligences. 

So the book will mainly be used as an 
anthology of essays by the five heroes - 
MlchaelOakeshott, Collingwood, A. 
O. Lovejoy, Strauss and Quentin Skin- 
ner. The essays are not always the best 
expressions of their authors* views 

S kinner's “Conventions and the 
nderstanding of Speech Acts", for 
example, has wont less well than some 
of his other methodological pieces), 
but they usually contain at least the 
kernel of their authors' theories. 

All five must be reckoned in their 
different ways to be major presences in 
the intellectual life or the last half- 
century, so why is the cumulative 
impact of their work so depressing? It 
is, I think, because so often their plea 
has been for a narrowness of metho- 
dology, for an exclusivity which jars 
not only with the actual practice of 
most historians but also with our 
current sense of the fallibility of most 
methodological claims. 

The piece by Oakeshott, for exam- 
ple, which Kins has chosen to Include 
is explicitly a plea for narrowness: it is 


methods, and insights will always adv- 
ance historical knowledge. Perforce, 
history is a “process or growing under 
standing and therefore remains for- 
ever open to revision". 

The authors end as they began, 
attempting to minimize disagreement 
and to moderate a debate which has. ai 
times, taken the form of “cultural 
warfare". Both have stood their own 
ground while tacitly acknowledging 
the other's turf. The reader will find 
the different approaches and methods 
dear enough. Confronted with the 
medieval conundrum, "How many 
angels can dance on the head of a pin?*’ 
Geoffrey Elton would study the prove- 
nance of angelic dancccards and 
Robert Fogel would measure pin- 
heads 

Mark Kishlansky 

Mark Kishlansky is associate professor 
of English history at the Uni versity of 
Chicago. 
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tween “history” and ‘•practice’*. By the 
latter term he meant a concern with 
understanding the nature of present 
activities .and (in prindple) making a 
moral assessment of them; He then 
' defined legitimate "historical” study as 
excluding all “practical" matters, so 
that we are not allowed, as true 
historians, to inquire into the origins of 
any features of the modern world, for 
to do so is to lapse into a practical 
mode of discourse. Even ifthis distinc- 

, - I" . • 

For the 
records 

A Guide to English Historical Records 
byAlanMacFarlane r 

Cambridge University Press, £9.95 J 
ISBN0521 252253 , 

Three- years ago Dr Alan McFariane ^ 

fidhe^^voliuninotis transcripts they : 


tion were a valid one, it would still not 
follow that the history in which we 
ought to be interested was not practical 
- Indeed, it might follow (though 1 do 
not think it docs) that we had a moral 


notion of a traditional soda! science, 
and In a way against “modernism" In 
general, in the 1960s. Many people 
who were students then were in- 
terested in ways of thinking about the 
political world which in retrospect 
make sense as a repudiation of the 
“modern" aim of a value-free social 
science, but this was something which I 
for one saw only dimly at the time. An 
understanding (at least on my part) of 
what We were doing has come subse- 
quently - but it seems to be a genuine 
understanding. It is on this familiar 
fact about intellectual activity that the 
Zeitgeist reposes, and though he might 
be dislodged-, It Is a fact which will, 
continually piizzfe and disrupt the 
history of ideas. ' . . 

Richard Tuck 

Richard ,Tuck is a fellow pf Jesus 
College, Cambridge , 


three introoucrory pamphlets. 

■ The- Guide to English Historical 
Records is largely a reprint of these 
volumes, omitting the editorial com- 
ment on the microfiches and adding 
two preliminary chapters Which justify 
the method employed and give gui- 
dance on farther reading. I|s aim is to 
provide a short, cheap Introduction 
which explains the overall; nature-of 
English documents. • - • ■ • ■' • i 
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■ -file aim is admirable, ,the achieve- 
ment flawed. It Is not the very specific 
geographical context of- the chapters, 
oniflned to classes, of document re- 
levant to the history ofEvl’s Colne, i 
which rives rise to doubts ■* the author ; 
makes‘8 good cpse for tbU limitation, 
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duty not to be historians of the 
Oakeshottian type. 

And yet, at least Oakeshott made 
the central dilemma clear. The fact 
that different kinds of understanding 
are possible of every text is conceded 
by almost all the writers in this book; 
the arguments between them are char- 
acteristically over what constitutes a 
truly "historical" understanding. It is 
for this reason that the inclusion of 
pieces about the philosophy of history 
in general, by Oakeshott and Colling- 
wood, is consistent with the objectives 
of the anthology, for one's position on 
the methodology of the history of ideas 
will largely be determined by one’s 
views on the nature of historical ex- 
planation. 

But what is a “non-historical" 
understanding of an historical text? 
Someone (let us call him Professor 
Macpherson) might say in the now 
familiar example that Locke was writ- 
ing a defence of capitalistic accumula- 
tion. It is dear (as Skinner has empha- 
sized) that this is not a plausible 
description of what John Locke 
thought he was about in 1680-81, and 
it is also dear that it fails as a 
consquence to explain many interest- 
ing features of the Two Treatises, and 
that Macpherson is in many ways a 
rather baa historian. But it Is not dear 
that It is not in some way an illuminat- 
ing description of Locke’s enterprise, 
nor that a non-intentional account of a 
text cannot In principle be “hutorical”. 

The point of Ideas and theories is 
often rather vaguely grasped at the 
time, even by (he theorists. An exam- 
ple which many of us have actually 
Uved through is the revolt against the 



Mrs Anne Hogarth in deep mourning for her husband, painted by her 
son William in 1735. The picture is reproduced from Lou Taylor's 
Mourning Dress: a costume and social history (Allen 8t Unwin, £1 5.00). 


Say no 
more 


By Word of Mouth: “elite” oral history 
by Anthony Seldon and 
Joanna Papp worth 
Methuen, £1 1 .95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0416 33020 7 and 367402 

In 1962 Harold Nicolson wrote to his 
wife: 

A man came to see me who is 
writing a book about Tom Mosley 
... He brought a recording 
mbchlne with him on which to 
record my replies to his questions. 1 
didn’t care for that very much, and 
then Kenneth Rose appeared and 
scoffed at the machinery turning 
and churning on the floor. The man 
detected Kenneth's irony, and 
' packed up and left. “Do you often - 
submit yourself to such humiliating 
ordeals/” asked Kenneth. “Very 


ordeals?” asked Kenneth. “Very 
frequently,” I replied, 

Tbis passage fails to rind a place in (he 
somewhat earnest primer on British 
elite oral history painstakingly assem- 
bled by Anthony Seldon and Joanna 
Pappworth. But it goes far to explain 
why members of the British establish- 
ment, in some contrast to their less 
class-conscious , American counter- 
parts, rarely reveal startling informa- 
tion fo those historians and biog- 
raphers who do not themselves belong 
to the elite. 

It is hot that many members of the 
British elite do not enjoy breaking 
confidences and being outrageously 
Indiscreet, for they are almost as 
human as people In general. But, as 


1400: to lisa, ^awcflptsi .WRiw. TO 

b5K;tfid basis ofinipdrtsnt ppb ls|ed 
jertvdfc These, were.accompanlfld by 


maxes b gyvu >p~ ... 

More dubious Is the attempt to goner- , 
allze about the tccords, from a ■ wx-.i 
hundred year time span, from 1200 to.; 
1833* without sufficient guldancev;to 


upnoia certain minimum standards . in 
snort, they simply do not let their hair 
down in front of strangers with a 
tape-recorder running. But as they are 
no less vain than the rest of us, they 
usually consent to go through the 
motions of .being interviewed : by 


the reader concerning the changes in 
the nature and significance ox the 
various classes qver that very long 
period. Dr McFnrlone dismisses this 
problem too briefly and thora.hes been 
too little revision of the original text to 
take account of tile inclusion of ; 
another three hundred years within its 
scope. . . . ,* 

■ Some of the flaws are', perhaps, 
inherent In the antbitjoua nature of the 
project and they are most, apparent In 
the sections on "stfitfe records** Where 
the task of summarizing was most 
. acute, but a certain; amount of gui-r 
, dance oii changes lh tho nature: of 
. sources through the pdifod could have 
been provldecf with vary little .Increase 
in' the sizd of the volume. There are a 
a few anobtalies.tqo, in text and foot- 
: notes. Why, for instance;: js reference; ' 
, triads to' ! the ^availability .Of printed 


almost anyone who sends them a 
tolerably polite letter. (The authors 
record that most historians they have 
consulted obtain an acceptance rate of 
at least 90 per cent.) Inevitably, how- 
ever, the resulting interviews are 
either misleading or bland or both. 

The present book, as well as provid- 
ing much useful information about the - 
location of extant collections of oral 
material, sets out to give interviewers 
advice on the techniques appropriate 
to getting the best out of these brief 
encounters with elite strangers. Much 
of the advice, however, is based on the 
wrong-headed premise that the exer- 
cise is of considerable potential signifi- 
cance. Hence there is a danger that 
inexperienced historians will be en- 
couraged to waste much time when , in 
the words of Professor Geoffrey War- 
' ner, they could be "more productively 
employed on seeking out further pub- 
lished evidence”. Those thus tempted 
should read Dr Seldon's earlier book, 
Churchill's Indian Summer I9SJ-J95S. 

His researches were bolstered by no 
fewer than 225 such interviews with 
survivors. But the resulting amount of 
enlightenment was totally, incom- 
mensurate with the effort involved. 

Of. course tf the historian himself 
actually belongs to the elite, he can 
expect to glean much information of 
current and historical interest from 
oral testimony. But this is no doubt 
best sought not in formal interviews 
but in the normal social round. Here 
the model Is the -unscrupulous Cecil 
King, who, though not a professional 
historian, intentionally set out during 
the Wilson-Heath era to record in 
diaries intended for early publication 
the many confidences which politicians 
and mandarins innocently entrusted to 
him. Naturally Mr King's signql service 
to Clio Is ignored In the present book. 

But then Dr Seldon appears to have a 
perverse preference for testimony that 
is hopelessly -sanitized. -** 

David Carlton 

Dr Carlton Is senior lecturer tn interna- 
tional history at the Open University. 


calendars of some classes of record and 
not to others'- to the calendars of state 
papers, for, instance, and not to the 
various, scries- of calendars of the 
chancery rolls, described? 

These lapses are unfortunate, for 
the attempt to provide a survey of the. 
records available for the study of a< >. 
local community over an extended 
period and to emphasize die conne- 
xions -with the institutions that pro- . 
duced them was well worth maxing 
and there is much useful and interest- 
ing information In the book. The 
beginner, • however, would heed a 
. Considerable amount of guidance in 
; order tQ make effective use of It, 

Rog&rYirgQo , 

, Rogef Vitgoe is senior lecturer in — 
. -history at the University of East Anglia . . . 
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BOOKS 

Meditation 
heates 
ye brain 

Cert ala Philosophical Questions: 
Newton's Trinity Notebook 
by J. E. McGuire and Martin Tanuiy 
Cambridge University Press, £45.00 
ISBN 0521 231647 

When I came across this notebook of 
Newton's in the Cambridge University 
Library and first brought it to the 
attention of historians in a short article 
outlining its interest (19*19), l could not 
have foreseen that one day the same 
notebook would form the basis for a 
pompous volume by two American 
scholars. 

The original is rather scruffy and 
very personal; the twenty yeaT old 
Newton never imagined posterity por- 
ing over his every scribble. While it is 
very fortunate that we have so much 
information about the shaping of a 


S enius, information of end less fascina- 
on, and while it Is true that here and 
there echoes of these youthful scrib- 
bles appear in Ncwton r s mature writ- 
ings, it is perhaps a pedantic folly to 
weight each phrase in the subtle scales 
of scholarship as though it distilled a 
lifetime of learning. Sixty-seven pages 
only of the present book contain 
Newton’s philosophical muslngs, and 
twenty-four pages of optical notes are 
printed from another notebook; (he 
, remaining four-fifths of the volume 

, have been written by the editors. 

The disproportion is gross. The 
introductory matter is long-winded, 
the rendering of the English oriamal 
- ' into contemporary form needless. 

1 Strongly to be critized also is the 

publication of a sentimental 
nineteenth-century fancy as “A por- 
.•ii ' trait oJE the young- Newton while a| 
\i\ - : student al: Trinity. College*; Cam- 

'll ' ■ bridge*': our first ^picture of Newton 
M'.t was painted by Godfrey Knellcr in 
;*i 1689,- when he was already famous. 

- The notebook is not to be found in 

1 VU . . .THnify College, Cambridge, w« do« 

It f* rroninique; 

{ nph; »•> ^ On -^ew .York) Mnl 

• ■ i taming materia] of an earlier date, 
;F| another containing mathematical 

;'!= notes, a fourth containing chemical 

Ul ( ' esperimenis, and so on, besides many 

1. • thousand loose handwritten sheets. 

J;, The Certain Questions does contain, 

;!i however, reflections of Newton’s early 

. hi .. t reading . sod records of his first 
■\ observations and experiments. He 

; •> : j ' i tried the effect upon vtsion of pressing 
upon his own eyeball; he explored the 
• , design of a sand-dock and magheticai 
• experiments: Either a loadstone 

; Wlu not tume around a red hot Iron 

i, j- i . - fashioned like a wind-mill -sails”. Later 

• (probably) he copied out tables of the 
. , J • • motions of the comets of 1585 and 1618 

Vii • • and compiled at length bis own 
> $j; V-. wsorvarionsof.the cornel of 1664-65. 
v.‘ =« . ■' yarfly surprisingly, as he was by now 

Ui:! . deep in contemporary mathematics; 

■ he mastered ihe techniques of astroho- 

;.ij l , mical calculation, with the a|d of 

t: . Thomas Streetc’s Astronomla CqtoU- 

1'! and other primers, 

1 il ' - With dearest relevance to his own 

future accomplishments, in notes 
under 'tto* heading “Of colour”, New- 
ton describes optical experiments with 
%Pri*ht* ^ciuding both that .“slowly 


marks upon other topics arc less well 
documented: in the long section “Of 
At tomes'* Newton mentions Henry 
More's immortality of the Soul (1659) 
but none of the other authors whom he 
had probably read. 

Although flashes of sharp percep- 
tion and prescience of the future 
scientist occur in these passages, they 
more often remind us that the young 
Newton was a student like others. The 
editors justly observe that Certain 
Questions displays “an intellect con- 
cerned with matters of practical in- 
terest and bent on mastering the 
techniques of effective knowledge . . . 
But equally clear is an interest in 
metaphysics and epistemology." The 
latter aspect of Newton's early de- 
velopment has evidently held more 
interest for them than the former, and 
has been subjected to a painfully long 
and learned analysis. 

It is extremely useful to have a 
printed version of a text that must be 
pondered by all students of Newton's 
intellectual history, but it is a pity that 
some features of this edition will cause 
the knowledgeable to shudder. In my 
view the editors would have done well 
to remember that a text is always more 
important than Us editor's comments, 
however scholarly; they might have 
reflected, too, on Newton's own ad- 
age: “Meditation heates ye brain in 
some to distraction in others to an 
akeing and dizzinesse.” 

Rupert Hall 

Rupert ffall was formerly professor of 
ihe history of science and technology at 
Imperial College, London. 


software for the solution of nonlinear 
equations in one variable (using New- 
ton's method and interval methods) 
and systems of linear equations. Fixed- 
point rules and adaptive techniques for 
numerical integration are also consi- 
dered in detail. For each topic, the 
mathematical background is treated 
rigorously and in depth; attention is 
paid to those problems which would 
tool a simple-minded algorithm. 
Throughout the book, program listings 
(and sample output) arc given along- 
side the section of text describing 
them. The listings are direct reproduc- 
tions of the original codes and hence 
are likely to be bug-free. However, as 
the printer used does not distinguish 
between the letter I and the digit 1, at 
least two of the programs would be 


Numerical 

analysis 

Elementary Numerical Methods 
by M. J. Jamieson 
Pitman, £3.95 
ISBN 0 273 01835 3 
Introduction to Numerical 
Computation In Pascal 
byP.M.DewandK.R.JameS 
Macraill an, £2Q.bQ and £9.95 
ISBN 0 333 328965 and 32897 3 

Programming numerical methods is Bn 
excellent way of obtaining insight Into 


Chris Phillips 

Chris Phillips is lea 


theft 

Although a number of books fink the. 
development of numerical algorithms 
with the provision of software im- 
plementing such schemes, in general 
the programs are coded in Fortran. 
However, because of the increasing 
popularity of the language, particular- 
ly at undergraduate level, books are 
now being produced containing Pascal 
codes. 

Jamieson’s elementary text contains 
chapters on numerical methods in 
general, the summation; of power 
series, the solution of nonlinear equa- 
tions, polynomials and polynomial 
equations, interpolation arid extra- 
polation. integration and differentia- 
tion, and the solution of simultaneous 
linear equations. For each topic, the 
emphasis is on the development ' of 
algorithms rather than rigorous mathe- 

E atlcal arguments. Algorithms are 
troduced m a hybrid of English and 
Pascal, the non-Pascal components 
representing sub-problems which need 
to be refined at a later stage. 

Complete programs are listed at the 
end of each chapter, together with 
output indicating the performance of 
dJC.cpde when used to solve various.. 


Chris Phillips is lecturer in computer 
studies at the University of Hull. 




Genetic 

counsel 


Roman Genetics 
by Daniel L. Harll 
Harper & Row, £10:5 
ISBNO 0$ 042677 2 


Until relatively recently far less was 
known about the genetics of man than 
about any other organism. During the 
past 20 years, however, largely as a 
result of various technological Innova- 
tions, it has become possible to study 
human Chromosomes in detail, estab- 
lish the biochemical basis ot many 
genetic diseases, and very recently 
even to analyse the fine structure of 
human genes themselves. 

At the same time there have been 
practical developments in the preven- 
tion of genetic disease through coun- 
selling and prenatal diagnosis. As 
“roe of these changes have occurred 
reptdiy. the subject presents a con 
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extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for the novice to understand. Exercises 
(with solutions) are given at the end of 
each chapter. 

Dew and James acknowledge that 
“standard” Pascal does not support 
software libraries. Moreover, because 
there are often differences between 
Pascal compilers, changes to the syn- 
tax of the fisted library routines may 
have to be made before they can be 
executed on a particular machine. 
(The fact that “mathlib" makes use of a 
Fortran routine in order to compute a 
residual vector in double precision 
arithmetic further compounds the 
problem.) “Mathlib” is therefore not 
very portable, although versions are 
available on some mainframe 
machines and on the Apple II micro- 
computer. 

As a textbook on certain topics in 
numerical analysis. Dew and James's 
book is extremely good , even though it 
does not cover certain important sub- 
jects such as approximation and ordin- 
ary differential equations. As an intro- 
duction to the development of robust, 
well-documented; numerical software, 

I can highly recommend it. 

Both books assume that readers are 
reasonably competent Pascal prog- 
rammers, many of the more advanced 
features of the language being used. It 
is debatable, then, whether me prog- 
rammer whose first language Is other 
than Pascal (or a related language) 
would gain much benefit from those 
sections of the books directly con- 
.nected with code generation. 












Marble relief of Mithras sacrificing the bull, enclosed in a zodiac 
circle. Taken from London: city of the Romans by Ralph Merrlfletd. 
published by Batsford at £14.95. 


genes but are not active), and 
oncogenes (cancer genes). However, 
the explosion of research into human 
oncogenes during the past year or so 
occurred after the book was written. 

Much of the practical value of 
human genetics lies in disease preven- 
tion anahere Hartl is not so successful. 
The dismission of genetic counselling is 
very brief and is defined as “advising 
patients of the genetic risks faced by 
them or their relatives". Although this 
is one aspect of genetic counselling, 
there are certainly many others. Pa- 
rents generally want to know about the 
■prognosis ana whether or not there is 
any effective treatment. Counsellors 
often have to alleviate feelings of guilt 
and recrimination which frequently 
accompany the birth of a child with a 
serious genetic disorder or congenital 
malformation. They also have to ex- 
plore a couple's feelings and attitudes 
towards a particular disease - much 
more difficult and demanding tasks 
than merely presenting genetic risks. 
Halil also dismisses prenatal diagnosis 
in only three pages. Yet this must 
surely be the single most important 
development in the prevention of 
genetic disease In recent years, com- 
pletely revolutionizing the practice of 
genetic counselling. 

Each chapter concludes with a brief 
and helpful summary, a list of "words 
to know", a number of problems 
(answers provided) and several well- 
chosen references for further reading. 
There is an excellent glossary and a 
very full index. 

This highly readable and well-orga- 
nized text will be helpful to teachers, 
most useful to students, and transmit 
to both some of the excitement of 
recent achievements in human gene- 
tics: . 

Alan Emery 

Alan Emery is professor of human 
genetics at the University of Edinburgh 
Medical School.* 1 . 


superb overall description of ihe 
properties of membranes and their 
constituent molecules. Clear dia- 
grams and a well-organized text help 
make this an enjoyable account which 
novices and experts alike should find 
eminently readable. 

It is unfortunate, however, that 
the protein component of the mem- 
brane's bilayer is not discussed to the 
same depth or with the same clarity 
as its lipid components. Even (hough 
the detailed molecular structures of 
very few membrane proteins are 
known, a wide spectrum of “classes 1 ' 
.of membrane protein have been 
identified, differing in the degree (o 
which they are integrated or associ- 
ated with the bilayer. 

The rest of the book does not live 
up to this generally promising start. 
Indeed, it would almost seem that 
the author had achieved his aim in 
these first two chapters. His lexj 
then becomes pitched at haphazard 
levels, detailed descriptions often 
being interspersed with rather vogue 
statements. The three- dimensions 
models, which had worked so well 
for Individual molecules earlier on, 
are now so detailed that the point of 
many diagrams is obscured and in a 
number of cases the figure is incom- 
prehensible. 

Chapter three, on the extremely 
important interactions between lipids 
and proteins in the membrane, s 
confusing and contradictory. Crtictai- 
ly, an Incorrect assertion is mafle 
that the lipids surrounding emneo- 
ded proteins are tightly bound to uw 
protein and do not exchange witn 
other bilayer lipids. . 

Two chapters then describe ine 
use of membranes to harvest energy 
for the cell's use. Though Interesting 
and readable, again these suffer from 
a curious mix of oversimpHfiwnon 
and a lack of background informs 
tion, even becoming anecdotal a 
times. Similarly, chapters seven ana 
eight deal with transport pro«““ . 
a competent, though traditional, 
fashion. . 

Although tremendous advance* 

have been made in our knowledge 0 ' 

the synthesis of both membrane ana 
secreted proteins during the P ut t . 
years, these have nol- be f l Ljf| aDS 
into account in the relevant 
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Vibrating 

structures 

Theory of Vibration with Applications 

(second edition) 

by William T. Thomson 

Allen & Unwin, £9.95 

1SBN004 6200126 

Structural Vibration Analysis: 

modelling, analysis aiid damping of 

vibrating structures 

by CF. Beards 
EllisHoiwood: Wiley, 

£17.50 and £7.90 

ISBN 0853 12 325 X and 5791 

Fundamentals of Mechanical 

Vibrations 

by Matthew Hussey 

Macmillan Press, £20.00 and £1 0.00 

ISBN 0333 32436 6 and 32437 4 

Probabilistic Methods in the 

Theory ofStructures 

by Isaac Ellshakoff 

Wiley, £42.70 

ISBNQ471 875724 

Pervading engineering as it does, 
mechanical vibration has considerable 
practical importance: the products of 
all branches of engineering are prone 
to vibration problems. 

As these problems are usually dealt 
with as they arise by engineers who are 
not normally vibration specialists, the 
education of all engineers must include 
some instruction in basic vibration 
theory. However, as some practical 
problems call for a much deeper 
understanding of the subject, under- 
graduate courses in engineering must 
also provide for the teaching of more 
advanced theory, while the needs of 
practising engineers must also be taken 
into account. Clearly there are many 
ways in which mechanical vibration 
can be presented, and this variety is 
weft illustrated by these four books. 

Professor Thomson's book, aimed 
at the advanced level, covers all (and a 
utile more) that is likely to be found in 
any undergraduate course? It is, 
however, of the nature of vibration - 
though most subjects are not like this - 
that an elementary treatment of basic 
matters offers the best possible 
ipproach to more advanced material, 
*nd the book can be recommended 
“®.to those who initially seek only a 
basic understanding but hope in due 
course to develop a deeper interest in 
the subject. The book has many vir- 
Hies and these have enabled it to 
“Jve through a number of editions, 
each involving substantial changes, 
53“ it first appeared under a slightly 
afferent title in 1965. 

.^ e book is conceived as a whole, 
r 1 |U °® c « chapter playing a logical part 
m the development of the subject, and 
in such a way that there is no obvious 
[“Continuity between the basic and 
wyanced parts of the subject. Ap- 
. n « ? re kept in view, even If they 
onnot all be demonstrated separately. 
i!*L°i* Qn $? ual rewriting (there are 
j differences between the 
^ edition of 1981 and the present 
besides enabling the 
2JJJL t0 : refine the clarity of his 
SuS 4?’ also enables the text to 
uect the changing availability of 
r m P u d n 8 techniques, and facilities. 


Nbnlliuar pitrerentlal 
totdR, M. Johnson 

^^1)85^12441 $ and 583 X 

a B° the study of ordinary ! 
SleSff et l uat lphs in undergradu- 
RnidS? was almdfct' entirely con; 
■■'dmnL ^ ®$Pficit solution of some 
.'Proaf\<^“!$ ons toto perhaps the 
result, % e ™f e nce ancTuniqueness . 


-level considerable 
r - 1 foe under- 
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;• ’ ‘be power, 
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Other chapters cover as much as the 
non-specialist will need to know about 
nonlinear mechanics and random 
vibration. 

Dr Beards's book, one-third ihe size 
of Thomson’s, is more modest in its 
coverage, dealing only with the core of 
tne subject - the motions of one or 
more masses or of simple continuous 
bodies. Almost all practical vibration 
problems are in fact concerned with 
structures of one sort or another, so 
the title is more an intimation of 
emphasis than content. Indeed, the 
preface confirms this, the author mak- 
ing dear that theory and analysis must 
be the basis for guidance on ihe proper 
choice of structural parameters to 
achieve desired performance. 

However, in such a short book, 
intended to cater for practising en- 
gineers, designers ana undergradu- 
ates, the_ treatment of topics is bound 
to be limited; there is a final chapter on 
sources of damping which contains 
some specific thinking on the suppres- 
sion of vibration. Though basic, the 
text will be best approached by readers 
who already have some acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Dr Hussey is a physicist, and as the 
whole of the vibration literature stems 
effectively from Rayleigh's Theory of 
Sound his background is no disadvan- 

Resisting 

blight 

Plant Surfaces 

by B. E. Juniper and C. E. Jeffree 
Edward Arnold, £5.25 
ISBN 07131 28569 

The most striking feature about this 
slim volume, which brings together 
much interesting and diverse informa- 
tion concerning plant surfaces, is the 
way in which so many aspects of the 
general biology of plants can be related 
to phenomena associated with their 
surfaces. It should therefore provide 
undergraduates with a refreshingly 
different approach to branches of 
botany as varied as morphology, phy- 
siology and microbiology. 

The book's senior author, Dr Junip- 
er, is co-Huthor of The Cuticles of 
Plants (Edward Arnold, 1970), which 
was mainly intended for research 
workers and final-year undergradu- 
ates. The new book, which summa- 
rizes work over a much broader area 
and covers all aspects of plant surfaces 
both above and below ground, is 
clearly intended for first-year or 
second-year undergraduates, as it 
lacks the depth and supporting litera- 
ture necessary for more advanced 
study. 

The book opens with a useful sum- 
mary of modern techniques for ex- 
amination of plant surfaces including 
scanning electron and transmission 
electron microscopy - the many excel- 
lent micrographs being used through- 
out the book to illustrate the different 
morphological features associated 
with the surfaces of leaves, roots and 
seeds. 

The surfaces of plants consist of 
different layers which bear a variety of 
structures serving a multitude of func- 
tions - both their chemical and physic- 
al properties playing essential roles in 
defence against such diverse hazards 
such ds desiccation, damage by light 
and frost. Insect and fungal attack, and 
. pollutants. Properties at the surfaces 

the importance of modelling is being 
recognized and a differential equation 
is a common end-product of a model- 
ling process; also it has been realized 
that geometric methods easily accessi- 
ble to undergraduates can be used to 
give a very foil description of tho 
behaviour of solutions to some equa- 
tions which cannot be solved explicitly. 
Thus, the presentation of differential 
equations has changed and is still 
changing! 

The major difficulty Faring authors in 
this area is that there is no general 
agreement on whether ordinary dif- 
ferential equations deserve their own 

course or should appear only as parts 
of courses oh calculus, linear algebra. 
modelling, applied mathematics and 
functional analysis. Huntley and John- 
son's. book offers a sefccontatoed 
. course, accessible to ■ 

SKSSShS 


equations.’ Theorems are statea but 


tngL-. Much uf liis nuiturijl is muiiiiioii 
toThwnsun and Uvuid: hut uithmigli 
the hi»nk is iipin pitched at Ihe hasic 
level - the fundameni;il theiiiv is uf 
course miitli ihe same, whether it is 
viewed by an engineer or a physicist - 
the author's background carries with ii 
a different interest in applications. 

SVhat emerges therefore is a very 
different son of book, ihe chapters on 
physiological effects of vibration, h 
special interest of the author, and on 
piezoelectricity being particularly sti- 
mulating. In view of the importance of 
stress-generated voltages in the 
measurement of vibration, this latter 
will be most welcome. There is also a 
short excursion into nonlinear vibra- 
tion, and a very brief nccoum of 
random vibration. 

Professor Elishakoff's hook is not 
strictly speaking a book on vibration, 
although it earns its inclusion in the 
present batch by its strong interest in 
the important subject of random vibra- 
tion - which places it firmly at the 
specialist level. While much of vibra- 
tion theory is quite rightly concerned 
with the effect nn components of 
periodically-varying forces, there arc 
many circumstances in practice - as for 
example in high-speed flight nr other 
more mundane applications involving 
fluid flow - where irregular vibratory 


inniidit results front i.uidnnily varying 
forces. 

The theory of random vibration is so 
dependent nn probabilistic u incepts 
that a bunk on random vibration, if it 
attempts to provide an adequate 
account of probability theory, can 
easily become unbalanced, liv includ- 
ing in his hunk Ihe effects of random 
static forces and random buckling 
Professor Elishakoff is able m provide 
an adequate account of probability and 
achieve a well-balanced book. And far 
from distracting those principally in- 
terested in random vibration these 
other matters enable it tube seen more 
clearly in the fuller context. 

Moreover, the hook's virtues extend 
far beyond its balance and coverage. 
The author writes with the evident 
intention of being understood, and 
docs not grudge the space needed for 
fuller explanation. Although the bonk 
had its origin in a postgraduate lecture 


course, it shows evidence of a great 
deal of hard work since then. The 
author is particularly to he congratu- 
lated on his avoidance of mathematical 


J. D. Robson 

J. D. Robson was furmcrly professor of 
mechanical engineering at the Universi- 
ty uf Glasgow. 



Avian 

partners 

The Arctic Skua: a study of the ecology 
and evolution of a seabird 
by Peter O'Donald 
Cambridge University Press. £25 .UO 
ISBN 052 1 23581 2 

Peter O'Donuld spent nine summers 
on Fair Isle studying the population 
biology of the Arctic Skua during its 
breeding season. This book describes 
the results of this long-term study and 
discusses their theoretical implica- 
tions. 

The Arctic Skua has two genetically- 
determined colour phnscs, pale and 
dark, the frequency of the pale type 
increasing with latitude from about 25 
per cent on Fair Isle at the southern 
boundary of the species range to 100 
per cent on Spllzncrgcn, the Norwe- 
gian island in the Barents Sea. O’ Do- 
nald's main interest is in the selective 
factors responsible for maintaining this 
dine in frequency, and in particular in 
documenting tlie interaction between 
natural and sexual selection operating 
on the iwo types. On Pair Isle nc finds 
that Ihe pule type is favoured by 
natural selection (It rough hreoding for 
the first lime at a somewhat earlier age 


of reproductive structures (such as 

( lollen, stigma and seed) clearly make 
mportant contributions to fertilization 
ana dlspersol. The wide variety of 
substances associated with plant sur- 
faces are often commercially Impor- 
tant - as cotton fibres, cork, resins 
(such as cannabis, landanum), gums 
(such as frankincense and myrrhj and 
camauba wax, for example. And rec- 
ognition phenomena associated with 
the cut surfaces of plants help to trigger 
tissue differentiation without which 
grafts cannot “take". 

Surfaces of certain plants can also 
assist in nutrition by the trapping and 
digestion of Insects. Foliar and root 
surfaces act as habitats for fungi, 
bacteria and algae as well as insects - 
some, such as the tpycorrhizal fungi 
and nodule bacteria, forming the spe- 
cialized associations with roots essen- 
tial for normal plant development. 

usually not proven; and many drill 
exercises are worked through in the 
text. Roughly speaking, this could be 
described as a simpler, shorter version 
of Nonlinear Differential Equations, 
by D.. W. Jordan and P. Smith 
(Clarendon Press, 1977). 

Linear systems are discussed using 
■ the language of vector spaces, the 


Although this broad coverage often 
makes for some fascinating reading, 
the authors' expertise dearly does not 
extend across the entire range of 
topics. Certain chapters might there- 
fore have benefited from review by 
experts in the appropriate fields; The 
Index also seems to be fnr from 
complete. 

Despite these criticisms, I can re- 
commend the book to botany under- 
graduates and their teachers who wish 
to broaden their outlook on plant 
biology and to' be exposed to a quite 
different approach to that found in 
more conventional textbooks. 

J. P. Blakeman 

J. P. Blakepian Is professor of mycolo- 
gy and plant pathology at the Queers 
University of Belfast. 


necessary Dnear algebra being de- 
veloped from scratdi. This has the 
advantage of making the treatment 
! self-contained. However, in most 
mathematics programmes. Linear 
algebra, because of its diverse applica- 
tions. merits a foil course. The natural 

E ositlon for a semigroup treatment of 
near systems Is then at the end of or 
after such a course. , 

When It is impossible to solve a 
differential equation raplfcjtly,. it is 
reasonable to seek a. formula which 
dves ap approximate solution. Such; 
Isymptotlc -methods, are beloved by: 
many applied mathematicians as they 
rive rise to answers with some physical, 
meaning. It fcyery conunon for prmrtl-: 
.doners to do formal calculations, with-i 
out worrying htoch - about rigOfodS 


than the dark type, but dint the dark 
type is favoured by sexual selection 
through females preferring to mate 
with dark males. 


Scanning electron micrograph of an aphid on a leaf surface. Taken 
from Viruses and the Environment by J. I. Cooper and F. O, 
MacCallum, published by Chapman & Hall at £15.00 and £7.50. 


The strength of the hook lies in the 
excellent data on the breeding biology 
and longevity of the two types, some of 
it published here for ihe first time. The 
interpretation of these data and the 
theoretical models built around them 
are less satisfactory. 

My main criticism concerns the 
treatment of sexual selection. O’ Do- 
nald shows convincingly that pairs 
which breed early in the season nave 
higher reproductive success, through a 
combination of increased clutch size 
and decreased juvenile mortality, than 
pairs which breed later. This gives an 
advantage to dark males when they 
mate for the first time or re- mate since 
they find partners sooner than pale 
males. Because the Artie Skua is 
monogamous, O’Donald assumes that 
all sexually mature males succeed 
eventually in finding a mate, and that 
the only difference between the two 
types is in the speed with which they do 
this. In table 6.1 , however, he presents 
without cProment evidence that in 
breeding pairs (here is a higher fre- 
quency of jtoles in females than males, 
which suggests that some pale males 
foil to finamates; this could happen if 
' there Is d preponderance of males, 
among adult birds (due to sex differ- 
ences In survival rates or age at first 
breeding) and would greatly enhance 
the scope for sexual selection. 1 
There is a lengthy theoretical discus- 
sion of the consequences of natural 
selection favouring the pale and sexual 
selection the dark type. The author, 
concludes that the balance between 
these two forces cannot by itself main- 
tain a stable polymorphism (different 
types of adult individuals within the 


justification; proofs are often replaced 
by the fact that different methods give 
nse to the same answer. The book 
gives a plausible account of the Poin- 
cart, Undstedt, multiple timescale, 
averaging and harmonfo linearization 
methods. 

In the chapters on (he phase plane 
isoclines, Uenard’s method, stability 
and the ■ linearization theorem are 
discussed, although the Poincarfi-Ben- 
dlxson thporeni is not. Such geometric 
methods are simple to teach and give 
tremendous lit sight into Ihe behaviour 
of solutions of nonlinear equations. 
There is no reason why today's under- 
graduates should not acquire os firm an 
understanding of the .possible be- 
haviours of solutions to second-order 
autonomous ordinary differential 
equations as they have.pf rools'df cubic 
polynomials. ; 

KcnngthBrown yv ;= 

Kenneth Brown if senior lecturer In 
fnathemodcs'.^t the fleriotrWaH , t/fij-ii 
Versify, Edinburgh, V. ; . . \ •/ 


cline, pale birds being on balance at a 
selective advantage in the north and at 
a disadvantage in the south. This may 
well be the case, but the author's 
argument ignores thei recent theoretic- - 
nl work of Lande and Kirkpatrick on - 
sexual selection, which shows that it 
can only be understood by considering 
the co-evolution of female choice ana 
of the male character chosen. 

Despite these reservations, this is an 
important book because of the mine of 
factual Information imbedded In it. It 
. is well- written and produced and char- 
mingly illustrated py Robert Oillmor,. 

Michael Buhner 

Michael Buhner is lecturer in blomaihe- 
■ matics in the University of Oxford. 

A collection of thirteen essays and * 
commentaries by leading authorities to - 
celebrate the centennial of the Amer- ' 
lean Ornithologists’ Union have been 
edited by Alan H. Brush and Oeorge 




A. Clark, Jr and published as Perspec- 
tives in Ornithology by Cambridge • 
University Press at £20,00. Ernst Mayr 
has provided, ihe Introduction. 


A' second edition, of I; M,/ Ward’s 
Mechanical Properties of Solid Palym - 
eraj has been^pubUshedi by Wiley at 


. Vi 
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Honorary 

‘degrees 


the honorary^dej^ - ij: v. h ' of !he 


Unlvcnliy ___ 

O. T. Holliday, vice chancellor of 


lessor Frederick 


toe University of DuriiHmi Hon. Lord 
Bwn O. F. Stewart. senator of the 
College of Justice in Scotland end 
chojnnan of the court at the University 
of Stilling; Sir Harrie S. W. Massey, 
emeritus professor of physics. Unl- 
vemliy College of London; PrafejigrT : 
• jWSgS tecrowty and 

> or HwUnl- 

Ver dilca of Scotland; j/ David F. 
Miller, group Penonnei Director, 
Coats Paioiu p|c and member of the 
«wrt of the University of SUrting; 
William A. P. Jack, conniliant 
architect, governor of the Stirlingshire 
Education Trust; Professor JohnLG. 
CBdown, research director, British 
PeuolHim and professorial fellow. 

T Untvcisity Coileg e of Swansea. 

Promotions 

Heriot-Watt University 




.... Jnivanity 
announced three promotions to profes- 
MBhips; P. Hcndenn (iarormalion 
t«hoology);H 1 R. Wilson (physics); J 1 . 
A. Dawson (biq inca studies). 

Grants 

NOTTINGHAM UNIVKRSITVi Dr P. 
J. Buttery, £38.848 from ARC (on- 
dogsitoui protein fat digests leaving 
abomasum): Dr I. B. Tnyiot, £19,609 
jmn AR(?(ABA WowntbesMi Dr,R. 

■ J?*we, £11,777 from ArtEiriifr 
and Rheumailr- ~ ^ 


searcb Council (Wbeodhg io 0r« fa 
Ws P«> r «K* D; . W. Bycrdfi', 
£11.312 from Beech an Pharma ceutk- 
- 1 (dlvuileaeld bfojyn thesis); Profct- 


Appointments 

Professor Michael Birl, CBE. vice 
chnncelior of ihc Univcrsfly of New 
South Wales has been elected chair- 
man of (he Australian Vice Chancei- 
™ Cam oil I lee fora two-year term of 
PP*«- Praf^aof D. R. S| ranks, vice 
chancellor of ihe University of Adc- 
will be deputy chairman. 
Professor J. Hoyraan has boen 
appointed head of the department of 
engineering ni Cambridge University 

i Pr °f««or J. A. Shcn> 

5S’ fJ*? died 014 December 6. ■ 

. TnnUnlvQrtlilea of Qlaieow and Stath- : 
dyde have Jointly appointed the Call- 
fcrataB-bom playwright Donna Fran- 
cegigl aa creative writing fellow for 


Chairs 

Briitol University has approved the 
appointment of Dr A. H. Linton, 
reader in veterinary bacteriology to the 
™ !“ bacteriology, and ofDrQ. K. 

at the 

Raddine InBmuiy, Oxford, and hon- 
““^cllnlcal lecturer at the University 
of Oxford, to the choir in oare of tbe 
elderly. . . 

Al (be same time, Dr J. E. Be ringer, 
rt r Principal scientific officer and 
head of (ho soli rniCrobialoav deoart- 


mew, Rolhsmsiead Experiemcctal 
StaMoQ’ hrw beep appobtled head of 
the University | Molecular Genetic* 


Unit. 


Awards 

Mr Paul Flather, a reporter on The 
THES, has been elected British Pet- 
roleum Press Fellow at Walfcon Coi- 
'f* e r, ^L? b d d 8 e . born January to 
April 19B4. Each year, six Press Fel- 
lows from overseas Commonwealth 
countries are financed by the Nuffield 
Foundation, while three from the Un- 
ited Kingdom are financed by British 
Petroleum. During their stay at Wolf- 
ston College, the Press Fellows have an 
opportunity to study In depth .some 
•opto of professional interest to Utenti 
Mr Hatner will be looking at the' 
development of the Welfare Stale since 


Publications 

Welsh Society and Nationhood is a 
volume of historical esiav 


T rofc £SL J ; , L Monteith, £324,192 
irwn GDA (■nlcroclhnatoloay of millet 
and^noundnu^; Profosar H. Fesaler, 


ana 


OndDrT. 

Rdyce Ud/Sgrtc (design sod stress 
analysis of nero engine flanges): 
{wjorP.B, Johns are Dr W. A. 6 


£25,100 from Ralls 


Pro- 

raen, 


Ww* Ltd (use of 

■TJJri P* bg* Jtaw litflulation in Jet : 



rim^^j 1 . ■ 

ffekl ix^ttods); Dr-S.: ft. fiarhw, J" 
(inter- “urid Intra- 1 - 
kpefios evaluation of repented DNA; 
W e !je« J" rionilly, reproducing i ; 

i F ' Brown, £29,990 , 

.ItSm SERC (design of overlays of l . 

asnhait ppvemcptsj; Professor B: W, . 
^,£H JS) frotnflfRG (ollvanfe : 
bfeiynihesl«)i Professor E. n. . 

WJJJJ Mr M. Booney. fl9,4» i 1 


to tho distinguished Welsh historian 
Qianmor Williams on the occasion of 
his retirement from tho chair or history 
al University Collage, Swansea. 

The volume, which covers the com- 
ing of Christianity in the Dark Ages, 
Ihe evolution of Welsh sodlety, the 
nature of ju religious faith; Its creation 
of national myths and legends and the 
emergence of a distinctive sense of 
nationhood, was written by leading 13 
historians and will bo publlshea In' 
January 1984 fallowing its presentation 
to Professor Wiliams by Sir John 
Habakkuk, president of University 
College. , * 


Pseudo-Gualane Sesquiterpenes): Dr 
:D. W, Knight, £12^W from SERC/ 
Boots (case award); Professor J. P. 
Simons, £19.950 from SERC fmoiocu- 
lar bean studies of photochemical reac- 
tion dynamics); Mr R. M. Davies, 
£14,917 from Switched Reluctance 
Drive* (now power converters and 
controls). ■ 



•' ■ - ;i> - ; i : i 1 ' L-f.h £:■ ..'V. ■ !!" 

i ■j 1 . '' 




Going back to the land . . . 



aphs in a show by Paul 
ewi 


Top; one 

Joyce, presented In association with the Welsh 
Arts Council at the Pentonville Gallery, Lambs 

Edg* To Edge (0 Ochrl Ochr) the photographs 

i **" ^S 8 * 1 ,aDdsca pe and the 
exluuuon Is on until January 21 1984. 

. study, this time of a fog 

SM!5 V 9fe rCl i ri8 an MA student 

A™ 8 Newcastle Polytechnic. 
The School of Fine Art has recently established 
Ihe Hrst photography “writer In residence” to 
be based in a polytechnic, with cooperation 


from Northern Arts Association and flnindil 
assistance from the Arts CoundJ. 

The aim is to provide a critical regkmal b® 3 
national context for photography uad (be 
position has been offered to Rob Powell, i 
Canadian writer who has lived In Engaw 
since tbe early 1970s and Is a regular coamw* 
tor to the photographic press and to Ntv 
Society. 

As a compliment to the residency ifflualWi 
the region has also recently published a new 
photography magazine called Print Out, coot' 
plied and edited by Chris WalnwHght and 
John Klppin. _ 


N. B. Simpson, £10,271 from Sobering 
Owralcals (Identification of a genetlo 
tuto biochemical marker for baldness); 
Dr J. C. McGrath and Dr M. J, 
whittle, £6,900 from Scottish Hospital 
Endowment* Research Thtst (influ- 
ence of oxygen on human umbilical 



immanent Hqultf ’mixture .vUcosIty): 
rf-O.Undwy, £29,020 from SERC 
unJlQChondrial inner ibembrance car- 
" cre )l PtoJejHW Professor C. D. Wll- 
kinMn, D, S. P.Beaumount 6nd Pro- 
haor J. Lamb, with R. P, Fferrier and 
■ ?f D J i ^7 Chapman, £454.408 from 
SERC. (renr high resolution election 


felfcwV, Dr L. Eivei. V 


rofntct 


Feafc'r and Dt fT 
:£38,450 from SERORolh R 


,'.Ya, 
1 . 1 


v. B. Lamming, JE44.413 from Minitiiy 
M Agrfculttire, .Fisheries and Fpori : 
• (milk teruperature arid, best nix delcc- 
Ifon ta cauta): professor; P. U. JoHn* j 
■£22,I66fro/ii MOD (coumbig bclwten: 
„ clecirtHjMguc tic waves and wlreitaiiig 


Logan. £24,032 (rom MOD (Qwnuilry. 
flow decay and/meial conoiioji in 
. nitrogen tenfoxide); Professor .T. 

! Ifem 'NC^f W: 

f>:y, .iV; -V : •.*: : •. £ 
• 1 ’i- f.-'J'kl a. Ii f 

.t' 1 Vo 1 .': 


Dri . 

fwavo Dropigatipn 'ami . vibration? 

h, Ca.MtfSSri 1 SEfebSci^ ^( m : 

Sad'Mf D. Lam-. '■ : 





blood vcsibb); Dr H. Davie, £1,560 
from South of Scotland Electricity 
Board (system analyst program; de- 
1 j' D; ‘ .Momson,- 

r?®^frwUnifed Stales Ajc Force 
’ l? l ™P iQe .derivative* -apd anil-djo- 
. tindsferare drug* on contrast dlscti- 

Hellcopuen (CASE award). 

. ASTON UNIVERSITY; Dr Q. Cum- 
^ B|C ?V, £ W, Irom Birmingham 

, Mwanesrsasi- 

S . • .Kingdom Atomic Emergy Authority 
clo van I human reliability daialr lifr' 

. Whitfield, £l,25^from UKXeA 
• (literature and data support for guide 
for reducing human error in process 


wi k.. J. UU IlC 1 

TOm Llpha Pharmaceutical Ud (e_ 
of njetronnjD atpost-recepior sites of 
. insulin action); Dr Ar V. Brit 


t«r N. roncr, «,«« from': Motion 
Company, (gas distribution ^ In I'lafe 

| tfacefing (leparatioi 


forusein blood contact devices): DrB. 

’ l- TigM, £47 ^00 from SERC (interac- 
tion or soft contact lens hydrogels and 
tears); Professor J. A: Blair, £20,885 
. Cancer Research Campaign 
(metabolism of folates in normal and 
- - - ‘ Page 

.. from 

— % — chemical. 

1,1 costa and their prop-' 
ertlerii Profesior W. McWhinnie and 
’ Dr Ji W.Gaskarth, £5,220 from CBGB 
ueochemlslry of cobalt and nioltel); 
S e S r E ’ PLwd. £2,000 from 
-Biektricity Council (video lecture on 
mdutlion mechanism); Mr H. Roth- 
man, Professor C. Bell and Professor 
M. Brown, £36.000 from SERC (lhera- 
ture-based models of science validation 
* n research planning): Professor 
JLW' Davies $nd Mr P. CoMor, £6^00 

menl 


f. Davies An 
i SSRC (a 
l in UK m 


id 

[curre; 

mult 


risk manager 
Oakley, £T,4lT foil? (deal, ' 


[edient development prolecM 
v-^wr C. Bell, £J,025 from SSRL 
Swrkshop 6n community studies); Mr 
H. Rothman, £2,450 from West Mid- 
touds Cobnty Council (impact of IT on , 
future sJriD requirements, implications 


(concrete in the oceans 
Hon techniques); DrC. L. . Ptyt'**’'. 
from DoE (effect of PFA Mri Wj 
laied blast furnace slag on tort 
composition and ionic mowm B 
crele); Profeoor F. E. 


JCMUJ IN. J.DWI 

Cooke, £51,825 L. 
study of foundry 
Hale, £17.000 
Control Services Ltd 
expert system In heaUnafla^frw^ 
RS. Barrett, £lS^72frem 
Bedfordshire 

ton brickworks O 5“°J* uJ&lW 

al trials of aspheric sKCt«ta W; 

Professor M. F. O- 

Oescher and Dr J. 

from Cancer RMear^ ^^j 

(synthesis evaluation and 

of new anti-cancer drufi*)^D r U M[rtl 

Lewis, £11,627 romCan^ jS.lfi. 


draining In W. Midlands^; Dr G. 

. Lee, £1,943. from SSRC (trade union- 
ton end ethnic minorities); Dr J. B. 

• Coqt.es qnd.Mr J. : A., Coftler, £1,520 . 
.from, institute Of Cost and '.Manager 
.ttCnl'Accountauts (itnpaqf o * 


. icjf on wotk of 
itant'of rr)lDrC, 




p, 

T .-w,;frpin Ftotougar ■&,' 
(reparation pr fructose from - 

^•tsaSc^ ,j - ; 
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The Advertisement Manager, 
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Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 
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Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 

Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

^ Other classifications | 

Exhibitions 

Awards 

n Conferences and Seminars 

Courses 

All box no. replies sh 
at the abc 

Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 
ould be sent to THES 
ivc address 


Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

RICHMOND CHAIR OF FINE ART 

Applications are invited for appointment to the Richmond Chair of 
Flna Art In the University's Department of the History of Fine Art. 
The post Is tenable from 1 at October, 1984, or such other date as 
may be mutually agreed. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of tha 
University Court, (Room 18), University of Glasgow, Glasgow 
812 8QQ, with whom applications (2 copies), giving the names 
and addresses of not more than three referees, should be lodged 
not later than 31 si January, 1984. 

In reply please quote Ref. No. 5177 (T). (1WM 


University of 
Cambridge 

Dapartment of Social 
. Anthropology 

LBCTURESHIP/A8SI. 

■ 8TANT 

lectureship 

of Social Anthro- 
BBJwb to appoint one 
Loaturor and ono 
Aialatant Lecturer. 
h£L lucc gpruI candidetee will 
reaponslbill ty Tor 

“toUna tha rollowine fields! 

!• MJddle Bast or tha Far 

S MS South-Bast Asia, 

^^tuoai'or economic 

Iffinsai 

win be for 

3^ aS5SVA."*K 

«Si|?i? b, V acalee or 

ffiSfcSi.SfKgSnJK 

I A^stont Lec- 

fc 

may be 

^ r® to r V of 


University of Oxford 
St CroBB College 
GRADUATE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College proposes to 
make elections to a number of 
Graduate Scholarships (In- 
tended to be supplementary 
awards) or a value or £BOO per 
annum tenable for one to 
three years from 1 October 
1884. They are open to men 
and women working or in- 
tending to work for o post- 
graduate degree ar diploma of 
the Unlvoraity (in any eub- 
Jeat). In addition tha Col lege 
propoHae to make elections to 
F C Osmaaton Scholarships on 
similar terms but restricted to 
men and women working ar 
intending to work for a post- 

S raduate degree or diploma ar 
is university (n a subject 
relevant to roreatry. Unsuc- 
cessful applicants for all scho- 
larships may ba considered for 
College ptacaa. 

Further particulars may ba 
from 


obtained 
Tutor. . 


tha Senior 


Tha closing data for receipt 
or applications Is S February 
1984 (for later applications 7 
May 1984). 


HI 


a r, " lnB b F eleven 
.increments to 
te no grade of 


wjpfel) , « twelve 

2L W nS5b 9 »J® ntonea 


HI 


ass. 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department or Lew 

SECOND CHAIR OF 
LAW 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
•= . INLAW 


lloatloneare Invited for 

- — • of I— • 
>er l 

and for two Lactureahlpa 


the^Sscorid Cfilr 
tenable from 1 Oqtobe: 




tenable 


fr s: *? 



-/PHYSICAL 

®:oqaaphy ■ 



•mam 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Faculty of Engineering 

2 LECTURESHIPS 
IN DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGINEERING 
MATHEMATICS 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Centrn for Applications 
Software end Tecliliolony 

This Contra Is an academic 
computing service organiza- 
tion st tho University of Edin- 
burgh which has hoen formed 


Applications ore Invited 
for two lectureships In the 
Department of Engineering 


by a rogrouplnq of the Pron- 
rsm Library Unit with part of 
the Edinburgh Regional Com- 


Mathematics. 

The Department pro- 
vides a range of courses 
for undergraduate and 
xoatgraduata students In 

and In the Deportment o? 
Ent 


B ostgr ... 

is Faculty of Engineering 
trim 

lglni 

and also runs an MSc adv- 
anced course, In collabora- 
tion with the Department 
of Applied Mathematics In 
the Faculty of Science. 

The first lectureship. Is 
s newly established post 
and the successful candi- 
date' will be expected to 
participate In the teaching 
of statistics and also In the 
general work or the De- 
partment. Previous appli- 
cants for this post nsed 
not ra-spply. Tha success- 
ful candidate i for the 
second lectureship, which 
Is to be filled from 1 st 
October 1884 following a 
retirement, will be re- 
quired to undertake gener- 
al duties in the teaching or 
Engineering Mathematics. 
Included In the general 
work of tha Department is 
the teaching of specialized 
courses such ns optimiza- 
tion, linear programming, 
mathematical methods and 
numerical analysis. Experi- 
ence or engineering bp- 

[ inactions or mathematics 
s desirable, as tha Depart- 
ment Is considerably In- 
volved, both formally and 
Informally, with the vs- 


putlng Centre, Tha following 
vacancies are now required to 
ba filled: 

PRINCIPAL 
CONSULTANT ON 
DATA LIBRARY 
SERVICES 
(Reference 7040) 

CAST maintains a signifi- 
cant Dais Library at the Uni- 


versity of Edinburgh with spe- 
cial emphasis on Census date 
and related data collections. 


An initiative has recently com- 
menced In conjunction with 
the Unlvoraity Library to de- 


velop a Scottish Date Centra 
with the sim of making a 
broad range of Scottish data 
available to researchers both 


rlous Engineering Depart- 
ments In aroas of mutual 
Interest. 

Salary will ba at an 
appropriate point on the 
Lecturers salary scale 
£7 , 190— £14, J 23 per 

annum according to age, 
Qualifications and exparl- 


Further particulars may 
be obtained from the De- 
puty Registrar The 

University, fi Kensington 
Terrace. Newcastle upon 
Tyne NB1 7RU, with 
whom applications (thee 
copies), together , with the 
names ana addresses of 
three referees, should be 
Lodged not later than 14th 
January 1884. J*le«l 
quote reference THES 


within end out with the Uni- 
versity community. Due to the 
resignation of a senior mem- 
ber of staff the opportunity 
exists for a person to take 
responsibility within CAST 
for the Data Library service 
and to lead the Bcattish Data 
Centre Initiative. Appllasnta 
ere expected to be familiar 
with public data collections 
and experienced In dealing 
With government bodies. 

VISITING PRINCIPAL 
CONSULTANT ON 
GRAPHICS 
(Reference 7041) 

CAST end ERCC have com- 
menced a Joint initiative to 
ro-thlnk Graphics facilities In 
the University environment 
both on a hardware and soft- 

a sre basis. A visiting prlacip- 
oonsultant on graphics is 
required to lesd the CAST 
Initiative to develop e strategy 
for graphics software provi- 
sion on the university network 
or computers. The position 
will be for ono to IwO years 
depending on personal re- 
aulramanta. 

Both the nbove'postd are on 
Ofl'l ce r' B 

Further details mey . he 
* from Tli 




al Lew. 

Tile salary for the Chslr wl j] 
be within the- ProrMSO^tflj 

"W Tlif^eTfor S eVM 

file Lee tur os h fie'wijl bg i st an 

-tom. 

or these 
a refor- 
ibtslnsd 
ishment 

A f, m 

fS?S&oS: 


Saw mby send. a»Ja5l« Wtff 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS . 

(3 year fixed term) 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably 

8 arsons ror appointment to 
ie above position In the 
Department or Ec on omics 

.«?. h a“tJSP , S ln ISS jrgSg' to 

the Department's research 
and teaching programme". 
Applicants .with expertise 
in modern mBcrbaconoihlCS 
add Intern e tlo rial . "“P"?' 

should not bo discouraged 

ffom applying- 

Further information may 
be obtained from MliiJSS" 
af 


to whom appliMtlpnB 4hould 

Vl»™. ,Ur Kw~ 'quo?. SK 

appropriate reference nu^- 


University of OrfOrd 
hiaBsocifitionvath 
Hertford College i 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


be fllvfa 


KTof. 


meal ffeogra- 
‘ Analysis. 


riovsI Sllowaiice. Condi- 

®{ In ff *MS# W!B Personal 

odvortlsefndnt. ' •' 

rtlau Lara ,, fluqllflci tio n a 


Interest jn 
phy pr Loastlonal 
Stipend accord Inc to 

the scBle e ?, iflo-eii 


The lectureship may be held In 
association with e tutorial 
fellowship at Hartford Col- 
lege. 

Further details may be 
obteinad from Mrs. . JA.M. 
ineasle, University Offices, 
ellirtaton . Square, . Oxford 


Wellington . Square. . oxrora 
OXl ajfa, to whom 10 typed 
copies of rormsl applieeflons 
(naming three referees) 



Research 




SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 

SSRC-CNRS 

Franco -British Programme of Research 

Applications are invited for research grants to conduct joint 
social science tc search projects in France and the UK. 
Comparative research studies are preferred. The main priority 
topics are; 

- Family and Demographic Trends 

- New technology, work and life styles 

- Industrial competitiveness 

- Public Expenditure and Policy 

- Islam, family, social and political structures 

- Latin American or East European countries in the world 
economy. 

British applicants should apply to SSRC and their French 
partners lo CNRS by 15 April, 1984. 

A limited number of studentship awards are also available 
commencing in October 1984. These may be related 10 work on 
the above topics but good applications on other social science 
. topics will be considered. 

British applicants should apply by 1 May, 1984. 

Further detalb from? The Secretary, Inter nut Iona I Activities 
Committee, Fra nco-Britlsh Programme, SSRC, .1 Temple 
Avenue, London EC4.Y OBD. (1M17) 


University of 
Durham 

Buainaaa School 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited 
for the poet of Research 
Assistant In the Business 
School of Durham Uni- 
versity, funded by an 
68RC grant to Dr. a. 
Bambar. 

Tbe research will In- 
volve case atudiea of some 

r iersonnel management end 
rid us trial relatione aspects 
of how firms manage their 
managers end of the uni- 
onisation of euch em- 
ployees. 

Ideally. applicants 

should neve an appropriate 
degree. In a relevant sub- 
ject and relevant provlous 
experience. 

The poet ia funded for a 
from 1 Fobruay 


884, or as soon ae p< 
le thereafter, on the 1 

fsrsvsv s^s.rt s ,n pi? 

annum), plus superannua- 
tion. 

. Applications (3 copies) 
together with tha. names of 
three rorarees should be 
sent not later . than SO 
January 1984 lo the Rag- 

sm BSfl/KSSK'DVt- 

SUP, from whom further 


particulars 

obtained. 


be 
HI I 


Administration . 


N.E.L.P. Students' 
Union. 
FINANCE I 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

N.B.L.P. Students' Uni- 
on ere currently , do veto p- 
Ing .their services end 
turaa ar 


ana usy to aay .manage- 
ment of. tnelr staffing, ri> 
nance end. services, based V 
at their' Perking precinct; . i 
orriqeB.. salary .not lese 

■uni 
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